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COORDINATION IN GEORGIA 



Cooixlination between vocational education and job training programs in Georgia is 
mostly limited to local efforts. Beyond what is required in federal legislation, few state- 
level programs, initiatives, or working groups dedicated to coordinating these programs 
exist. As in other states we have seen, state administrators readily defer to local control in 
Georgia. Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) Education Coordination grants are 
distributed to meet locally identified needs. Local coordinating councils (LCCs) advise 
state agencies on local needs and services for welfare-to-work program planning, and there 
are no state- sponsored efforts to consolidate or combine JTPA and vocational education 
funding streams. Where innovation can be found, it is most often Uie result of local 
initiative. 

Georgia's vocational education institutions receive a major share of the state's JTPA 
tndning dollars and arc often the scr/ice provider of choice. Proprietary schools are mostiy 
in the Atlanta area. While community- based organizations (CBOs) are found throughout 
the state, they have received fewer and fewer JTPA contracts due to poor performance and, 
occasionally, fraud. Under-capitalization has prevented many CBOs from competing for 
performance-based JTPA contracts. Prominent in the employment and training system are 
the adult regional vocational-technical institutes. 

Georgia's vocational-technical institutes provide educational services to adults and 
out-of-school youth throughout the state. In many parts of Georgia, especially the rural 
areas, the "vo-techs" arc the only sources of technical training available locally. This 
makes them an impwtant component of the employment and training system statewide, as 
well as the focus of many state and local coordination initiatives. One of the state initiatives 
is the establishment in Program Year 1989 (PY89) of a coordination liaison position in the 
Department of Technical and Adult Education (DTAE), which administers the vo-techs, 
who will work with the Department of Labor (DOL), which administers JTPA statewide. 
The position is funded by JTPA 8-pcrcent funds. 

Coordination is made more difficult through a lack of coterminous planning 
boundaries. The state's Positive Employment and Community Help (PEACH)/Job 
Opportunities and Basic SkiUs (JOBS) program is implemented on a county-by-county 
basis— a long and arduous task considering the state has one hundred and fifty-nine 
counties, thirty-three of which arc presently operating the JOBS program. In addition, the 
state's twenty-two service delivery areas (SDAs) may cross one or more of Georgia's 
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twenty-eight votcch service areas, and vice versa. The recent state-sponsored effort to 
estaUish JOBS LCCs using SDA boundaries is a nocabk attempt to address this issue. 

Vocational Education Institutions 

Vocational education in Georgia is divided between secondary and postsecondary 
delivery systems. Secondary vocational education is delivered through the local school 
districts, with state policy developed by the Georgia Board of Education. Administrative 
support for the board is provided by the Georgia Department of Education (DOE). The 
State Board of Post-Secondary Vocational Education develops policy for all postsecondary 
programs offa:ed through thirty-nine technical institutes, centers, and colleges throughout 
the state. These programs are administered by the Georgia DTAE. In addition, Georgia 
has a separate system of thirty-three junior colleges and universities that is overseen by the 
Georgia Board of Regents. These institutions have very little contact with the Georgia 
DOL and the JTP A program. 

In 1986, the newly created Post-Secondary Board was given jurisdiction by the 
State Board of Education over all postsecondary vocational education programs. Two 
years later, die Post-Secondary Board's administrative staff became a department separate 
from DOE forming a new Department of Technical and Adult Education. Since 1988, 
DTAE has been spending much of its time bringing the state's twenty-eight locally 
controlled technical institutes under its direct jurisdiction. The local school boards and 
county boards that previously ran the institutes have been replaced by new local operating 
boards comprised of educators and business leaders appointed by the state Post-Secondary 
Board. Ptesendy, all but four of the vo-techs have, in this manner, come under direct state 
control. Additionally, for several years, the DTAE and the Board of Regents have joindy 
operated die occupational divisions at seven junior colleges. This arrangement allowed 
vocational services to expand to areas without technical institutes, without incurring the 
expense of a new facility. 

DTAE perceives die mandate of die area technical institutes as ''meeting die specific 
training needs of business and industry." The administrator we spoke widi claimed DTAE 
was "less of an education-related agency," pointing to its strong relationship with die state 
Chamber of Commerce (located in the same building) and the appointment of many 
business execudves to die Post-Secondary Vocational Education Board. DTAE administers 
die Quick Stan program, which provides free customized training to new and expanding 
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industries throughout the state. The technical institutes ait also an important source of 
training services in many SDAs, so they may potentially fill a critical role in matching 
employer labor demand with trained, economically disadvantaged workers in need of 
employment Since DTAE now receives federal Adult Basic Education (ABE) funds, it 
may be in a stronger position to meet the needs of JTPA participants if it chooses to expand 
and coordinate its basic and vocational education ofTerings. 

Perkins Allocation 

In Georgia, federal vocational education funds arc split evenly between secondary 
and postsecondary programs, witii local education agencies (LEAs) applying to DOE and 
DTAE for funding. The Georgia State Board of Education is the sole state agent, and DOE 
is responsible far die planning and administration of federal vocational education funds. 
Neither department allocates Perkins funds for special programs, and DOE claims tiiat it is 
tare for school districts to combine Perkins and JTPA funds (reportedly due to die different 
target populations of die two acts). While DTAE requires technical institutes to describe 
how Perkins funds will be coordinated widi JTPA programs, such coordination rarely 
takes dw form of combined funding supporting a single program. Peridns funds arc not 
used to suppon Quick Start projects. 

State-level Coordinated Policy Development and Programs 

Coordinating the System 

The recent creation of die DTAE with administrative control over vocational, 
technical, and aduk basic education in the technical institutes may be interpreted as an 
attempt to more precisely deUneate secondary and postsecondary services and institutions, a 
movement which began widi the creation of the Post-Secondary Vocational Education 
Board. Unlike other states, Georgia has sought to sharpen the distinction between 
secondary and postsecondary service delivery systems, and in so doing has similarly 
divided vocational education programs. The takeover of the technical institutes by DTAE 
from what had previously been locally controlled (in some cases school board controlled) 
institutions, is an example of "turf consoUdation." School districts administered under 
DOE and die Board of Education are reducing services to adults dirough adult education 
programs. 



The effect this consolidation will have on program coordination is not certain. 
Consolidation niay increase the need for articulation agreements between institutions to 
improve the transition from school to work. Dropout prevention and re-entry programs 
may be hampered by technical institutes offering attractive programs to out-of-school 
youth. JTPA and JOBS programs that serve both youth and adults will find it necessary to 
work closely with technical institutes and local school districts, while this may not have 
been necessary before. There may be an improvement in program quality as institutions 
begin to focus on programs targeted to specific groups with different needs and the multi- 
purpose school building beccxnes more rare. 

Contact between DOE, DOL, and DTAE administratCM^ is. for the most part, limited 
to the statutory mandates. Representatives of all three departments sit on the Governor's 
Employment and Training Council (the state job training coordinating council) that 
develops policy for all DOL programs, including JTPA, economic development, 
unemployment insurance, and employment service. The Governor's Employment and 
Training Council will, in the future, work with the Department of Human Resources 
(DHR) on JOBS program policy, but will not set policy for the program. Final policy- 
setting authority resides with DHR. 

In 1988, the Georgia Council on Vocational Education convened a working group 
of five state-level vocational education and job training agencies to develop a report on 
state-level vocational education/job training coordination. The final result, released in 
February 1989, is a set of shared goals and action plans called An Agenda for Vocational 
Education: Shared Goals for the Next Five Years. Some administrators were unsatisfied 
with the document, characterizing it as a restatement of existing agency goals and plans. 
They felt that while the effort may have informed somt departments about what other state 
agencies were doing, it did little to encourage coordination, consolidation, or modification 
of existing program plans or to encourage joint planning on a more permanent basis. 
Nevertheless, the Council continues to work toward implementing the goals stated in the 
document 



JTPA Education Coordination Grants 

The Georgia DOE administers the state's JTPA Education Coordination Grant 
program (8-pcrcent funds) through a Request for Proposal (RFP) process. LEAs, 
including state-run technical institutes and junior colleges, may apply for funding to DOE, 
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which usually funds only those projects that are approved by the local private industry 
council (PIQ. In this way, local priorities determine how Education Coordination grants 
are used. Several state and local program administrators stated that many PICs viewed 8- 
percent funds as another pool of njoney to fund regular Title II-A programs. Few SDAs 
used 8-pcrcent funds to target hard-to-serve participant groups or to fund experimental 
projects. Eight-percent funds are most often used to contract with local LEAs for services 
complimenting regular Tide n-A programs, thus freeing Tide n-A funds for other services 
or contracts witfi CBOs and proprietary service providers. 

doe's 8-pcrcent implementation plan recommends use of die funds for Tide II-A 
and Title III programs such as remedial education and General Education Development 
(GED) preparation, service to special populations, and educational support (counseling and 
odier retention activities) for individually refeired JTPA participants enrolled in technical 
ii.sntutes. Many SDAs have chosen die last option. Ahnost sixty percent of die DOE's 8- 
percent funds go to DTAE's technical institutes. Local PICs have found diat many 
technical institutes are not adept at providing training and support services to economically 
disadvantaged workers who have multiple barriers to employment— barriers diat may 
hinder die client's ability to stay in training or secure employment once training is 
completed. Several SDAs have chosen to use 8-percent funds to provide additional 
counseling and employaWlity skills/placement services to die clients diey refer to the local 
technical institute. Often diis takes die form of hiring an additional counselor widi 8- 
percent funds to work with JTPA- sponsored students, as at die program in Athens. 
Officials at DOL believe diat if tlie technical institutes were more committed to serving 
economically disadvantaged students, diey would be providing diese services widi DTAE 
funds and 8-percent funds could be used for odier purposes. 

Twenty percent of die state's 8-percent funds are reserved for statewide 
coordination activities. Presendy, die funds are used to hire four regional coordinators 
who work widi die PICs and LEAs in applying for funds, to provide technical assistance, 
and to monitoi existing contracts. Beginning in PY89, these funds wiU also be used to hire 
a JTPA coordinator at DTAE who will facilitate coordination widi DOE and DOL. The 
coordinator will also help develop links between JTPA and die Quick Start program. The 
8-percent reserve has been used to develop a counseling manual for LEAs serving JTPA 
clients and standard youdi competencies for JTPA and school district use. 
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PEACH/JOBS Coordination 



In 1986, Georgia implemented its comprehensive welfare-to-work program called 
Positive Employment and Community Help or PEACH. Since then, funding for the 
program has gradually increased as new counties have begun implementation to the present 
level of $3 million in state funds, combined with $1.8 million in federal Work Incentive 
(WIN) Demonstration funds. As of July 1, 1989. the thirty-three counties that were 
operating PEACH/WIN services (which represent sixty-one percent of the adult Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children [AFDC] caseload) were converted to the new JOBS 
program. Georgia was among the first group of thirteen states to implement JOBS. This 
entailed developing state JOBS and support service plans consistent with the requirements 
of the act. Few program or service OKxiifications were needed to conform with JOBS 
requirements. The one exception is the inclusion of an additional eighty-four hundred 
clients with children between the ages of three and six, who are mandatory participants 
under JOBS. Approximately forty thousand adults will be required to participate in JOBS, 
representing fifty-five percent of the adults receiving AFDC in the state. 

Even in the counties where PEACH has been operating for two years, 
implementation is slow. One county had just eight percent of its total caseload eiuolled in a 
JOBS activity. While the state plans to implement JOBS in all counties by mid- 1992, it 
will take considerably longer to get the entire mandatory caseload enrolled in services. 
State administrators confided that they were worried about achieving the tight enrollment 
goals set for AFDC-Unemployed recipients under the legislation. 

Currently, DHR does not plan to use JOBS funds to purchase any training services 
and instead plans to use the existing free training programs through the employment 
service, JTPA, and ABE systems. JOBS money will be used exclusively for client 
support PresenUy, the state could potentially access $31 million in state and local funds if 
it were willing to make the commitment to match all the federal funds available for state 
use. This is not likely to happen if the state uses existing training resources. 

To facilitate access to local resources like JTPA, DHR has established twenty LCCs 
to identify local needs and resources for JOBS implementation. These LCCs are 
established by the local PICs and have the same geographic jurisdictions as SDAs. LCCs 
may be a subconmiittee of the PIC or a totally separate committee, but each PIC must have 
one. The LCCs have no administrative powers but are designed to advise state and local 
DHR offices on the types of services to offer and where to get them. It is anticipated that 
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local requests for additional LEA training capacity will be sent to the Cominissioncr of 
DHR who will consolidate them and lobby for additional funding of training programs 
I from the state. The details of how this process will woric will become clearer as excess 

training capacity in local areas is filled. 

I Unlike other states, there is no single nKxlel for the source or sequence of training 

services that local offices must offer. There are requirements that clients without a GED or 

I high school diploma complete one or the other, and that employment counselors draft an 

EmployabUity Development Plan (ED?) with the client JTPA is designated as the first 

[ choice source of occupational skills training. Local welfare offices wishing to access the 

services of JTPA contractors refer clients to the SDA, which enrolls them in JTPA and 

I refers them to a training contncvx. 

County welfare offices are not statutorily authorized to commit future DHR funds, 
I so they may only purchase specific services for specific clients. All contracting for services 

must be done through DHR in Atlanta— a potential botdeneck that may become a problem 
I as more clients arc enrolled in JOBS and there is greater need to purchase class-size 

training. Central administration of all service contracts may make it necessary to increase 
I staff at DHR. a difficult process that requires legislative approval. 

The Health and Human Services-approved JOBS support services plan states that 
1 child care will be guaranteed to the extent resources permit, recognizing that in some cases 

funds may not be available to meet client needs. In those cases, participation in a JOBS 
I activity will not be required, in accordance with Family Support Act guidelines. As of July 

1, 1989, DHR moved from state-level contracting and management of day care services to 
I the purchase of day care for each AFDC client by local county offices. Providers must be 

' state certified/registered and local offices may pay the local market rate or less, up to a state 

I limit of $60.00 per week. Transportation and meal allowances arc generally limited to 

I $3.00 per day for each. Also available are subsidies for car repair, medical exams, eye 

wear, dental services, tools and supplies, testing fees, and after-school care. 

It is impossible to know precisely how many JOBS clients there are in Georgia 
I because the state does not have a centralized MIS system. It will take two years before 

■ each county office wiU have a cUent management system with on-line access to the 

■ department's mainframe. Despite this lack of data, DHR believes that, presently, the 
I largest group of clients are receiving remedial education. Most JOBS clients do not have a 
» a high school degree or the basic skills to participate in occupational education programs. 
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Most itmediition clients are refened to the technical institutes fen* education funded through 
the federal ABE system. 

Quick Start Program 

The Quick Stan program is administered by the DTAE, Office of Economic 
Development Programs. The prognun seeks to create employment by providing free 
customized training to new and expanding firms through the state's twenty-eight area 
technical institutes. Quick Start focuses on technician and operator positions, but also 
provides some management and maintenance training. Jt does not offer training in clerical, 
custodial, m other occupations for which the supply of workers is sufficient The program 
uses its own instructors and equipment or pays company personnel to conduct the training 
at their site. 

A description of the program provided in employer information packets states that 
Georgia offers three programs to help employers find and train skilled workers: DTAE's 
technical institutes. Quick Stan, and JTPA. The promotional literature states that for 
workers, JTPA ''can provide training assistance, counseling, and help with child care or 
transportation expenses during the training period, Fot employers, it can reduce training 
costs or offer wage subsidies during on-the-job training (OJT), as well as screening 
assistance and tax credits/' In this way, JTPA promotes economic development by 
reducing employer training costs. Quick Stan clients who are co-enrolled in JTPA may 
receive suppon services during the training period, reducing the amount of training 
stipends that employers must provide. 

Despite the attention given to JTPA coordination in the promotional literature, 
coordination is rare anj occurs most often when SDA and local technical institute 
administrators agree to woik together. Normally, the technical institutes turn to the DOL 
Employment Service to recruit trainees, but they may occasionally use the local SDA. 
Recently, a company in Canton looking for fifty welders recruited Quick Stan clients from 
a group of dislocated women apparel workers enrolled in a Title III program. State 
officials have promoted this project as an example of effective coordination, but it has not 
yet been replicated. 
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Georgia Computer Campus— At'.ante 



The Ge(MKia Computer Campus is a project run by Goodwill Industries to train 
handicapped workers for computer programming or customer service occupations. About 
twenty percent of the program's funding comes from a JTPA 8-Percent Education 
Cooidination grant Additional funding comes from a special legislative grant through the 
Georgia DHR and the U.S. Department of Education's Projects with Industry program. 
Last year, forty-five workers were served with a total program budget of $305,000. 

The Georgia Computer Campus has existed since 1979 and it has always been 
located at Georgia Tech in Adanta. Six years ago. die Computer Campus was moved to the 
newly opened Advanced Technology Development Center (ATDQ. a university-sponsored 
high technology business incubator, which provides subsidized rent in a modem facility 
with access to university services. According to ATDC rules, businesses may remain for 
up to six years, so diis year die Computer Campus will be moving to anodier site off 
campus. Despite die move, it will continue to receive 8-percent funding through Georgia 
Tech. 

The program initially received Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA) 
funding and has continued to receive JTPA support each year tiffough die 8-percent 
program. In accordance widi die state's 8-perccnt guidelines, funding must come tiuough 
a public education agcncy^in tfiis case Georgia Tech University. The 8-pcrcent grant is 
administered by the university's Georgia Tech Research Institute, \ 'hich primarily manages 
defense contracts at a twenty-six percent administrative fee. However, die instimte gave 
die Computer Campus center a break, and charged only $1,200 in administrative fees last 
year, instead of the standard $18,000. Through diis and die subsidized rent at the 
development center, Georgia Tech provides the Computer Campus in-kind services. 

CUents are referred to die program dirough DHR's Division of Rehabilitation 
Services and are tested to assess dieir ability to complete training and find employment. 
CUents must have a high school diploma or a GED and an eighdi grade reading level. The 
Customer Service Representative Training Program provides twelve weeks of training in 
computer literacy, communication skills, and job search techniques. Last year, die 
program had a seventy-five percent placement rate and an average placement wage of $6.00 
per hour. The Computer Prognunmer Training program is a nine month program 
providing training in data processing, programming and assembly languages, and data 
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structures. Last year, this program had a ninety percent placement rate with an average 
annual salary of $19,000. 

The Computer Campus program provides rehabilitation services for clients 
throughout the state. But the use of JTPA 8-percent funds for the program does little to 
foster coordination. Most of the program's clients are JTPA-eligible because they are on 
public assistance, but their access to odier Georgia Tech services is not increased as a result 
of the use of education coordination funding. In fact, besides the in-kind contributions 
Georgia Tech offers the program, the university does little else but funnel the money to 
Goodwill Industries. Goodwill is able to use the respected name of the university to 
maricet the program to employers. When the program is forced to move off campus at the 
end of 1989, the connection will be even more tenuous, although Georgia Tech will 
continue to administer the grant for the CBO. 

Dc Kalb County DEFACS PEACH/JOBS Program— Decatur 

The PEACH/JOBS program in De Kalb County presently has about three hundred 
clients representing eight percent of the caseload enrolled in services. Enrollment is not 
voluntary for the identified target groups in the mandated population (young parents or 
parents with older children), but others may elect to defer at this time. Presently, the 
sanction rate in the county is high at ten percent Initially, an EDP is developed with the 
help of a Division of Family and Children Services (DEFACS) employment counselor and 
clients are sent to a one week job search workshop. There they receive a ''pep talk,'' career 
development, job search, and financial aid information and are given a Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TARE) by a De Kalb Technical Institute (DTI) instructor provided to DEFACS 
firee of charge. 

DTI also provides a teacher to conduct a GED class at the welfare office. The class 
has a capacity of twenty students, and the overflow is sent to DTI's other ABE-funded 
classes. Other than GED services, there is no basic education offered to JOBS clients who 
have a GED or high school diploma, except as part of a vocational training program. 
Cnients may choose a vocational training program in which they would like to participate. 
If they have one in mind and the employment goals appear reasonable, they are offered 
support services and supplies through JOBS. Tuition is offered for the first quarter 
pending receipt of a Pell Gn^nt, but otherwise there is no money available for educational 
expenses. Those who cannot receive full funding for their training or who do not suggest a 
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training provider are referred to the SDA for JTPA-sponsoned traiidng. Occasionally, tlic 
SDA refers JOBS-eligible clients to DEFACS so they may receive support services beyond 
what the SDA is capaUe of providing. 

The DEFACS program administrator felt that referrals to JTPA were like a "black 
bojt." Once clients were referred to the SDA, DEFACS did not know where they would 
end up. DEFACS had requested, but had not received, toon information about the SDA's 
programs so it could make specific training recommendations. Once referred to the SDA, 
many JOBS clients end up at DTI where the SDA makes most erf its classroom occupational 
training referrals. Using JTPA allows DEFACS to secure training services free-of-charge 
and avoid paying client tuition costs through direct referrals to DTI. 

The De Kalb County JOBS program has an LCC that was established by the PIC. 
As of August 1989, the LCC had not met, and DEFACS had not yet hired staff. DEFACS 
hopes the LCC will do most of the planning— identifying training needs and choosing and 
developing links with service providers. It may be able to improve coordination with the 
JTPA system, so tfiat DEFACS counselors can direct clients to specific programs, or 
establish new pirograms. 



Athens Area Technical Institute 

The Athens Area Technical Institute (AATI) receives approximately $150,000 in 
Title n-A funding through the Northeast Georgia SDA for occupational education services 
on an individual referral basis. AATI's involvement in job training pre-dates JTPA and 
began during the CETA program. The SDA reimburses Athens Tech for books, fees, 
tuition, and supplies for JTPA-funded students, and also provides for child care and 
transportation payments to students. JTPA students apply for Pell Grants, which they use 
for various expenses arising during the twelve to twenty-four months they are JTPA 
participants. 

AATI is the SDA's primary source of cxupational education services, enrolling 
ninety-five JTPA cUents in PY87. AATI is the SDA's highest cost training source (on a 
cost per placement basis), due to the high amounts of support services required to sustain a 
client in long-term training. Four years ago, the SDA switched from a performance-based, 
fixed unit cost contract to a cost reimbursement contract, which provides for the salaries of 
one and one-half counselors and half of a Qerical Assistant's salary. AATI has had a 
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chronic iproblan with letentioiit which has resulted in a low placement rate. In addition, 
the switch to cost reimbursement contracting has allowed students the flexibility to attend 
the schod of their choice. The student's choice is based on the availability of courses of 
study and die location of the training institution. The SDA has Letters of Agreement widi 
four technical institutes and two proprietary schools stipulating terms for individual 
referrals. 

AATI receives an $1 1,100 JTPA S-percent grant through the Gewgia DOE, which 
provides for one half of the Qerical Assistant's support The counselors funded under the 
cost-reimbursement contract are responsible for program recruitment, client intake, career 
counseling, education and support service cocmlination, tutoring, and job placement The 
services of the JTPA staff are available to only the JTPA-sponsored students and are 
designed to increase the likelihood of program completion. Students are referred to the 
JTPA counselors if they need financial assistance, and they are free to choose from the 
PIC-{4)proved vocational programs offered at the school. Remedial education services are 
available for those lacking the basic skills prerequisites for the program of their choice. 

Use of 8-percent funds to supplement the technical institute's Tide U-A program 
accomplishes many goals. First, it provides funding for additional support and counseling 
services required to retain JTPA clients in some of the highest quality skills training 
programs r dlable in the area. Ei^t-percent funding also reimburses the technical institute 
for some of the paperwork costs associated with running an individual referral program. 
Finallys it hides the true cost of the program, helping the SDA to reach its performance 
targets. The Tide U-A cost per placement figures would be much higher if all program 
costs came out of Tide U-A funds. 



Clayton County Work Rehabilitation Center — ^Jonesboro 

The Clayton County Work Rehabilitation Center (CCWRC) is a CBO affiliated with 
the Qayton City Public Schools. CCWRC provides vocational evaluation, remedial 
education, work adjustment, and customized vocational training for youth and adults with 
disabilities creating a barrier to employment Referrals to the center come from the school 
district and the state DHR. Funding for programs comes from the DHR Division of 
Rehabilitation Services and JTPA Tide n-A and 8-percent programs. Additionally, 
CCWRC has several contracts to provide clerical and janitorial services in local federal 
facilities. 



CCWRC receives $70,000 in JTPA Tide II-A funds for its Commercial Qeaning 
Training Program. This classroom training program serves mostly adults referred by 
DHR, and offers assessment, job readiness, work experience, and occupational skills 
training for forty clients each year. CCWRC operates another Title II-A program providing 
customized training. In-school and out-of-school youth are placed in OJT. CCWRC hires 
a job coach to provide additional training to die handicapped woricers in the enclave. 
Presendy, CCWRC has a large enclave at Eastern Airline's Sky Chefs food preparation 
facility at nearby Hartsfield Airport. JTPA pays for twenty-four supported work 
placements through this program. CCWRC also receives $26,000 in 8-percent funding for 
a job developer for these Tide II-A programs. The job developer places graduates of the 
Commercial Qeaning Program in unsubsidized jobs and develops jobs for the customized 
training program. 

CCWRC is not part of the local school system but they do have administrative ties 
to the school district Besides administering the 8-pcrcent funding, the Clayton County 
Boawi of Education provides CCWRC with a rent-free building and a special education 
instructor. School district students with disabilities are often referred to the center for two 
years of occupational and academic instruction. The school district and Georgia DHR were 
instrumental in getting CCWRC started in 1984. 

The center uses funds firom different sources to provide a comprehensive set of 
services. Graduates of the JTPA Commercial Cleaning Program can be placed at the 
center's job sites. Customized training participants who are not ready for jobs can be 
transferred to DHR funding, so as not to jeopardize revenues from the pcrfonr. -uice-based 
JTPA contract. In this way, JTPA becomes an additional source of funding for 
components in a comprehensive continuum of services offered by the CBO. 



Conclusion 

There is very little evidence of a major effort to coordinate vocational education and 
employment and training services on the state level in Georgia. The state's extensive 
vocational education programs are sharply divided between the secondary, postsecondary, 
and higher education delivery systems. The only education agency with any formal 
connection to the Georgia DOL and the employment and training system is DOE, and this 
connection is limited to die administration of die 8-percent program. Funding priorities are 
determined by local PICs, and 8-percent funds are generally used to supplement Tide II-A 
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funding. The D TAE's technical institutes are most directly involved with JTPA and 
PEACH/JOBS services^ a*^d yet, until recendy, tiiey have not had anyone on staff in charge 
of coordinating JTPA programs. 

This is not to sugges: that coordinated programs and services cannot be found in 
Georgia, just that state policy is seldom responsible for it The Georgia Computer Campus 
and the CCWRC do a fine job of combining multiple funding sources to provide 
comprehensive services. However, it must be noted that they do not receive Perkins or 
other vocational education funds, and that, instead, they supplement JTPA funding with 
vocational rehabilitation resources. 

There are great plans for coordinating services offered through the PEACH/JOBS 
program. The creation of die multi-a^cy Family Support Act Committee, which initially 
drew up the JOBS plan, was an important first step. State leaders will have to push for the 
expansion of die employment and training system as the caseload grows. Aktady, case 
management is hampered by an inadequate MIS system diat lacks access to the JTPA data. 
Only state-level coordination will solve diis problem. 
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COORDINATION IN ILLINOIS 



The niincns case siudy illustrates coordination of vocational education and JTPA in 
a state with a large urban population centered almost solely in one city — Qiicago— but with 
QX)st of the state consisting of small rural counties. Illinois is a very political state, and in 
noony instances, local coordination of job training services is dominated by local politics. 

Illinois also represents an example of a state in which some of the service delivery 
areas (SDA^) arc administered by local community college districts. On the surface, it 
would ^)pear that this organizational arrangement should encourage coordination between 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and vocational education. It would be expeaed 
that staff at the community colleges would hold favorable attitudes about serving JTPA 
clients through educational institutions; however, this was not always the case. Strong and 
weak coordination was found in SDAs ron by community colleges. 



The Vocational Education System 

The vocational education system in Illinois is administered by two agencies within 
the state government: the Illinois State Board of Education (ISBE) (714 high schools 
within 565 public school districts) and the Illinois Community College Board (ICCB) (fifty 
community colleges within thirty-nine districts). The Department of Adult, Vocational, and 
Technical Education within the ISBE is the Perkins agency for the state. 

About three years ago, the ISBE began to encourage the formation of Regional 
Vocational Delivery Systems (RVDSs). Sixty-one of these RVDSs have been established. 
Their gpal is to improve accessibility and efficiency in vocational education for high school 
students. These RVDSs were instimtcd under the state's Education for Employment 
Initiative. Through the initiative, the business community has become more directiy 
involved in the state's vocational education program. Commerce and industry have 
assisted regional system directors in defining new program and service needs, assisted in 
substantial curriculum revision at the state and regional levels, and offered summer 
experiences for vocational teachers participating in the state's Vocational Instruction 
Practicum. 
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The JTPA System 



The Illinois State Department of Commerce and Community Affairs (DCCA) 
administers JTPA. There art twenty-six SDAs in the state, three of which are administered 
by the local community college districts. Initially, we expected coordination between JTPA 
and vocational education to be better in those SDAs administered by community colleges. 
However, this was not always the case. Much depended on how the SDA was structured. 
The specific way in which the Conununity College District administered JTPA varied 
dramatically from area to area. 

The Welfare-to-Work System 

Project Chance is the Illinois Department of Public Aid's workfare program. 
Project Chance generally requires all recipients who are healthy with no dependents under 
six years of age to register and participate. The program currendy provides services to 
recipients of Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDQ and General Assistance 
(GA). In addition, services are provided to food stamp recipients who are also receiving 
AFDC or GA. About one hundred and fifty thousand persons are now served by Project 
Chance — approximately eighty-five thousand are /FDC recipients and seventy thousand 
GA recipients. 

Most Project Chance participants go into a job search program; however, about 
eighteen thousand enter some kind of educatk>n or training progranL Much of this training 
is done through the community colleges. Community colleges can apply to the ISBE for 
special funds to run special programs for welfare clients such as literacy programs, adult 
basic education (ABE), vocational programs, and General Education Development (GED) 
programs. This mun^ is combined with standard ADA (average daily attendance) received 
for each client Project Chance will pay supportive services such as books, transportation, 
and child care for welfare clients in training. 

Project Chance — like JTPA, job service, and vocational education — is a state- 
based program rather than a county-based program. During efforts to coordinate services 
at the county level, this lack of local control over Project Chance was at times seen as a 
problem. Local Project Chance representatives could not make local policy decisions, but 
had to defer to the state office for all policy. In some cases, this inflexibility and lack of 



decision-making power at the local level got in the way of local planning of coordinated 
activities. 

Eight-Percent Programs 

DCCA contracts wiUi die ISBE to administer seventy-five percent of die 8-percent 
funds and widi die ICCB to administer die remaining twenty-five percent of die 8-percent 
funds. 

Eight-percent programs funded by die ISBE include die following: 

• Early School Leaver Program 

This program provides career education and en^loyability skills training to JTPA- 
eligible high school dropouts, while enrolling these students in academic classes 
and providing part-time work experience. 

• Economic Development 

Activities which support die governor's overall economic development efforts are 
funded widi diis set-aside. On-die-job training (OJT) and instructional programs 
are conducted for new employees at their place of employment or in public 
educational settings. Economically disadvantaged and JTPA Title Ill-eligible 
participants must be hired and placed on the payroll prior to the beginning of 
training. Programs arc administered through a local education agency (LEA) in 
cooperation with the local SDA. 

• Education/Training Agreements 

Each SDA is allocated funding to work widi area vocational centers, community 
colleges, adult centers, local school districts, or odier training providers to serve at- 
risk youdi and adults needing a combination of basic and employability skills. 

Illinois Pre-Employment Placement Program (IPREP) 

This program assists high school seniors who have not taken a vocational or college 
bound program and who have experienced difficulty in finding employment to 
secure subsidized employment or postsecondary training before diey graduate from 
high school. 
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Literacy Plus Initiative 

This program has fifteen local projects focusing on reading, writing, math, and 
inqnovement of communication skills. The initiadve creates partnerships between 
local basic education providers and SDAs who have identified participants that 
cannot qualify for vocational training due to limited literacy skills. 

Public Housing Initiative 

Local program coordinators work to establish partnerships between SDAs, 
educators, and public housing officials. Participants are usually placed in jobs at 
housing authority properties and attend classes conducted at eight of Illinois' public 
housing facilities. 

Work Experience and Career Exploration Program (WECEP) 

This program provides cooperative work experience and career-related classroom 

instruction for high school dropouts between the ages of fourteen and fifteen. 

ICCB 8-percent programs include the following^ 

Comprehensive Adult Employment Development Projects (CAED ) 
This program funds projects developed by ccHimiunity college districts to provide 
training and employment assistance to economically disadvantaged persons in their 
districts. Community colleges may design a program to meet the particular needs of 
their district; consequently, projects vary from district to district. 

Special Needs Adult Training Assistance Projects 

This program provides funds, on a competitive basis, for the development of model 
projects that serve JTPA HUe II-A special needs populations. 

Procurement Assistance Center Projects 

These grants are awarded to Illinois public community colleges for ''Procurement 
Assistance Center Projects" that establish or expand contract procurement assistance 
activities to help area businesses seek government contracts. The program, which 
is co-administered by DCCA, provides procurement information, one-on-one 
counseling, and technical assistance to businesses. 
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to respond to other situations such as plant closmgs. 
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meetings serve as information exchanges between staff members of different service 
agencies witiiin the same jurisdiciion. 

State Occupational Information Coordinating Council 

The Illinois State Occupational Information Coordinating Council (SOICC) has 
become active in providing occupational infomation as a part of the state's 3TPA efforts. 
The Illinois SOICC is funded jointly by DCCA, the ISBE (through JTPA 8-perccnt funds), 
the Department of Rehabilitative Services, the Department of Employment Security, the 
Council on Vocational Education, the ICCB, the Board of Higher Education, the 
Department of Labor, and the Department of Public Aid. While providing current 
occupational information at the state level, the Illinois SOICC also produces county-level 
occupation and industry projections. These projections arc available to local users on 
floppy disk. Users can request data aggregated up to any level: SDA, community college 
district, and so on. 

Because of the strucnue of the SOICC, cooperation among the agencies involved in 
the SOICC is quite good. While each agency has an active interest in the woric done by the 
SOICC, the actual w<h* is done on contract to Eastern Illinois University. Therefore, the 
usual turf batUes between agencies involved in SOICCs do not occur. 

Pekin SDA and Illinois Central College 

The SDA in Pekin serves four counties in central Illinois. Primarily a rural SDA, 
there is some light manufacturing in the area. There are two community colleges within the 
SDA, an area vocational school, several high schools, and several proprietary vocational 
schools. 

One of the more interesting coordinated programs in the Pekin SDA is a set of 
programs run by the lUinois Central Community College. In five of the local high schools, 
the community college has a tutorial program for approximately eleven hundred students 
who are having attendance problems, are functioning two or more years below grade level, 
or who are exhibiting other indications of being at-risk of school failure. The program is 
funded through a combination of Perkins special needs, JTPA 8-percent, and Illinois State 
Alternative/Optional Education funds. Of course, the high school also gets ADA for each 
student in the program. The high schools hire the tutors for the program, but they are 
funded through die JTPA 8-percent portion of the community college program. Each tutor 
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serves several schools at the same time. Beyond the simple function of providing tutorial 
services, the tutors also serve as resomce persons and -jdvocates for iheir" smdcnts. 

In addition to providing the resources fw the tutors inside the high schools, the 
cooununity college also runs a basic skills lab on their own campus and operates an 
alternative high school for approximately sixty students at the conununity college. 
Estimates from the community college indicate tiutt approximately ninety-seven percent of 
the students in the program stay in school until graduation. 

Coordination of this program through the community college rather than the high 
schools makes good fiscal sense. None of die high schools served could afford to hire 
their own tutor, so coordination through die broader-based community college is a more 
efRcient use of scarce resources. 

Western Illinois SDA and Carl Sandburg Community College 

The Western Illinois SDA is one of several SDAs in Illinois in which die JTPA 
grant recipient is die local community college. However, while Carl Sandburg Community 
College is die grant recipient for JTPA, it is not die sole administrative entity. Widiin the 
nine county area encompassed by die SDA, JTPA is administered in five counties by die 
community college and in four counties by die Two Rivers Regional Council. This 
somewhat unusual arrangement grew out of a split in local opinion over who should be in 
charge of JTPA when it was first implemented in tiiis part of Illinois. This arrangement of 
having two separate administrative agencies was a compromise worked out at die local 
level. 

The part of die SDA administered by die community college is also somewhat 
unusual in comparison widi odier community college-run SDAs in die state because die 
JTPA offices are not actually on die conununity college campus. In diis sense, die JTPA 
program is run somewhat separately from odier programs at the community college. 
However, staff at tfiC JTPA office argue diat diere arc still advantages to being 
administratively connected to die conununity college. Being inside die system, diey have a 
better understanding of die problems faced by die community college and have more 
credibility widi its administrators. It is dius easier to set up programs widi die community 
college dian it might be if die SDA were run dirough some odier administrative group. 



VennilkNi County Job Training Partnership 
and Danville Area Community College 



The Venmlion County Job Tnining Partnership represents another SD A in Illinois 
administered by the local community college. Danville Area Community College is both 
the grantee and the soteadnunistnoive agency for the SDA. In the beginning stages of the 
implementation of JTPA, it was the unaninnous decision of the local private industry 
council (WQ to have the community college the JTPA grantee, and the PIC tobbied the 
community college to become invdved in JTPA, According to staff at the community 
college, the SDA had always been interested in long-tem programs for their clients and 
consider the community college the logical place for obtaining duu training. 

UnUke the JTPA office run by Carl Sandburg CoUege, the JTPA office run by 
Danville Area Community College is on the community college campus. In fact, JTPA is a 
department within die community college administrative structure. According to staff, this 
facilitates better coordination of services not only within the community college, but also 
widiin secondary schods in the SDA. This occurs because die JTPA staff at Danville Area 
Conmiunity College are seen as "school people." JTPA and Danville Area Community 
College operate quite an impressive array of coordinated educational and woric training 
programs and sendees. These include JTPA Tide II-A funded programs in hospitality 
services, computer training, welding, machinist training, and also customized training for 
local businesses; Tide II-B Sununer Youth Programs enrolling youth in summer training 
programs at Danville Community College or at nine area program providers; and Tide ID 
dislocated wwkcr programs. In implen^enting diese programs, JTPA staff have taken 
advantage of the conmiunity college's good reputation with both die educational and 
business communities to provide a series of diversified programs for their clients. 

One of die more dynamic programs funded by JTPA in diis SDA is in die local high 
school. Using JTPA 8*percent funds from die state WECEP program, Danville High 
School runs a work-study program for fifty students, ages fourteen to fifteen years. 
Smdents are provided a part-time job with one of fifteen local employers, and the wages for 
diese jobs are paid by private sector employers. Students benefit from die work experience 
and the extra wages, while the employers beneflt by filling a perceived need for pan-time 
employees during the day. 

JTPA also partially pays for two counselor/teachen at die high school — eighty 
percent is paid by JTPA 8-percent funds and twenty pcrccn. is paid by die district. 



Students have one class a day with the WECEP teacher and also receive one class credit for 
their wok experience, in-class activities include employability skills, interview skills, and 
general life skills such as how to handle money. When students reach age sixteen and are 
no longer eligible for the WECEP program, a local JTPA Title n-A grant continues this 
type of program for them. 



Macon and DeWitt Counties and Richland Community College 

The SDA f«r Macon and DeWitt Counties represents yet another nxxlel of a 
community college's involvement in JTPA. While Richland Community College is ncidier 
the JTPA grantee nor die JTPA administrative entity, it still plays a large role in the 
administration of JTPA in die SDA. In part, Uiis results from the community college's 
historical role in JTPA. In fact, until recently, the community college was the 
administrative agency for JTPA and was botfi die administrative entity and die grantee for 
JTPA Tide HI fiinds. Now, dw SDA only subcontracts widi die community college for 
specific services. These subcontracts pay for die cost of having two fiill-dme employees at 
the community college. 

One of die services die community college provides for die SDA is diat it serves as 
a liaison between JTPA and die vocational education community. All clients who need 
vocational training are referred to die community college. The JTPA personnel at the 
community college dicn detemiine which vocational education institution in die community 
would best serve die client. Richland Community College also coordinates all of the 
ABE/GED programs for die SDA and mns an 8-pcrcent GED program at die community 
college. Coordination between activities at die community college and JTPA are dicrefore 
quite good in diis SDA, even diough the SDA and die community college arc separate 
entities. 




COORDINATION IN MASSACHUSETTS 



Massachusetts is an unusual case due to the high level of planning and policy 
direction diat comes from the state level This is especially true since a massive effort was 
initiated to consolidate and reorganize the state's expansive employment and training 
system. Over the past decade, Massachusetts has created a plethora of programs designed 
to complement existing federal vocational education and training efforts. When all the 
federal and state funds for employment-related training programs in the commonwealth are 
ad^Jed up, the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) comprises just eleven percent of the 
total. One of those programs, Employment and Training Choices (ET Choices) has a 
budget nearly three times the sire of JTPA. ET Choices targets the state's welfare 
recipients and has received international attention as an effective and innovative system that 
enables public assistance recipients to raise their family income and become economically 
self-sufficient The commonwealth's effort to cocmiinate the expansive employment and 
training system may provide insightful lessons to other planners and program 
administrators. 

Massachusetts is grappling with many of the issues faced by states throughout the 
country. State legislators are moving to consolidate administration of all employment- 
related programs, including secondary vocational education and adult basic education 
(ABE), into one mega-agency — the Department of Employment and Training (DET). They 
hope to develop a single system of programs and services accessible to workers and 
employers through a network of Opportunity Jobs Centers. A competing vision of ^he 
future is to strengthen existing partnerships and develop new ones among the many state 
agencies that administer enq)loyment-related training programs. The department heads and 
he Massachusetts Jobs Council, which are pushing this OKxiel, believe that higher quality 
programs result when agencies with expertise serving distinctly different client groups 
collaborate to develop an expansive system that meets the diverse needs of the state's 
workers and employers. The arguments that win out in Massachusetts may influence the 
direction other states choose to follow in the next decade. 

To relieve existing and pending labor botdenecks, the commonwealth has set the 
goal of c eating a comprehensive sendee system for workers and employers with multiple 
points of entry. This "one system, many doors** concept is different from the model in 
states with comprehensive service centers. In the past, Massachusetts has developed 
targeted programs to address specific problems, including workplace literacy, dropout 
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prevention and school rcfonn, regional development, mature industries, and welfare 
dependency. TTiis. in part, is a result of a Uvely state poUtical system centered in a major 
city within access of many interest groups. The growth of targeted programs has increased 
the need for cooidination— a process begun over die last five years to transform what was 
becoming a vast array of discrete programs, each with its own points of entry, into the 
single system that has been envisioned. CurrenUy, vocational education and employment 
and training programs are dispersed throughout many state departments and secretariats 
including the DET (Executive Office of Economic Affairs), Department of Education and 
Board of Regents (Executive Office of Educational Affain), Department of PubUc Welfare 
(Executive Office of Human Services), and the Executive Office of Ubor. 

The most recent efforts to enhance coordination have been directed toward enabUng 
local bodies to develop comprehensive plans covering all education and training programs 
in the local area. There has also been an effort to consoUdate planning and administration 
on the state level. The most visible state level initiative to tiiesc ends has been the 
consoUdation of the Division of Employment Security (the state's employment service and 
unemployment insurance administrators) and the Office of Training and Employment 
PoUcy (state administrators of JTPA) into the DET. Also important is the creation of die 
MassJobs CouncU (MJC) and the Regional Employment Boanis (REBs), which are 
reconstituted versions of the State Job Tnuning Coordinating Council and the Private 
Industry CouncUs (PICs), respectively. These two new bodies have increased government 
agency and labor participation and have additional review and approval powers over a 
wider range of employment and training programs. 

With the creation of the REBs, all employment and training funds coming from 
state and federal sounds flow down through the REBs and are distributed locally to create a 
comprehensive network of service. All local requests for funding must also flow up 
through the REBs. The state may continue consoUdating the system at the top, at the state 
level. 



Vocational Education Institutions 



The State Board of Education is also designated as the vocational education board 
for federal funding purposes. It is advised by the Massachusetts State Council on 
Vocational Education and staffed by the Massachusetts Department of Education (DOE). 
The Division of Occupational Education administers the distribution of federal Perkins 
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funds to two hundred and twenty-five occupational education facilities across the state, 
including fifteen community o^ges* twenty-seven regional secondary vocational-technical 
schools, dirte county vocational-agricultural schods, and the local school districts. 

The DOE has created six regional education centers to assist in the delivery of 
educational services. Regional Team Leaders for Occupational Education assist service 
providers in applying for federal funding and evaluating existing programs. They also 
facilitate communication between the Division of Occupational Education and the service 
providers. The community colleges are administered through the 5tate Board of Regents of 
Higher Education, altiiough tiiey must apply to the Division of Occupational Education to 
receive Perkins funding. 

Perkins Allocations 

Most of the Perkins funds are allocated to secondary vocational programs in the 
high schools and regional vocational-technical schools through formula and Request for 
Proposal (RFP) allocations. The state has earmarked a portion of its 1989 Perkins 
allocation for special programs, which are matched by other state and local funds. A 
number of education agencies, teamed with local Boston-area community-based 
organizations (CBOs). have received Perkins funds for adult skills training under the 
Building Opportunities Project Bay State Skills Corporation used its ET Choices funding 
to match Perkins funds for the state's mental health worker initiative. This program trains 
ET Choices participants for work in the mental health and mental retardation fields in which 
there are currendy severe shortages of trained professionals. Ten community colleges 
throughout the state are currendy participating in this program. In this way. die state has 
used Perkins funds to fund innovative programs that meet immediate and temporary 
training needs. State and local program administrators voiced apprehension over the 
current reauthorization process, fearing increased restrictions on Perkins funds such as 
stringent performance standards or restrictive targeting of funds. 

The Community College System. 

Community colleges in Massachusetts are fairly autonomous, each with their own 
Board of Trustees that establishes policy determining academic offerings. Staffing at the 
State Board of Regents* office is limited. Each college receives a direct appropriation from 
the state legislature that is loosely based on college staffing levels. Full-time equivalent 
(PTE) or average daily attendance (ADA) levels do not direcUy figure into the determination 
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of the apprc^yriation. The political clout of trustees or state rqnesentatives is a more critical 
factor. Tuition revenues are returned to the state legislature. 



A state administrator admitted that there had been some problems with community 
colleges "double dipping" when running JTPA programs. Service delivery areas (SDAs) 
were occasionally charged with administration fees when under-enrolled courses were 
simply filled up with JTPA clients. Tuition fees charged to the SDA did not always find 
dieir way back to the state coffers. The administrator also expressed apprehension about 
the increased role of DET in the ET Choices program planning process. She feared 
financially strapped colleges would increasingly be forced to give in to REB pressure and 
develop shorter-term training programs of poor quality that "train people for jobs but not 
professions." Many colleges are develoiring shwt, fifteen-week certificate programs so 
that JTPA participants can qualify fm Pell Grants (which can only be used for certificate or 
degree programs), potentially reducing the perceived value of a community college 
credential in the job maricet Colleges may also be forced to divert academic program 
funding so that they can develop placement services, at which they have little experience, to 
compete for JTPA funds. 

Community-Based Organizations (CBOs) 

CBOs are a particularly important source of JTPA sendees, especially in Boston. 
CBOs provide the full range of basic and occupational education services including 
outreach, recruitment, English-as-a- Second Language (ESL), General Education 
Development (GEDVABE, pre-employment and occupational skills training, and job search 
activities. Many Massachusetts SDAs are under political pressure to distribute JTPA funds 
evenly across urban neighborhoods— particularly in Boston— that are often divided racially 
as well. CBOs are visible, neighborhood-based organizations with expertise in reaching 
JTPA-cligible target groups. Many Boston CBOs have institutional experience mnning job 
training programs that pre-date JTPA, making it difficult for local education agencies 
(LEAs) to compete on the basis of training exprrtise. Action for Boston Community 
Development (ABCD), with offices in most Boston neighborhoods, has been mnning the 
city's summer youth program since JTPA started. 



State-Level Coordinated Policy Development and Programs 



Coordinating the System 

Massachusetts sponsors a long list of tar^ted employment and training initiatives. 
Some of these programs are listed in Table 1 and art described in nx)re detail in this 
section. 

The system stretches across six executive offices and two education authorities, 
malting state-lrvel coordination of the system difficult The state legislature, led by the 
Assis^t Chair of the House Ways and Means C6mmittee, Kenneth Lemanski, has pushed 
for consolidation of the system into one large state agency — the DET. State agency 
administrators and other interest groups have opposed consolidation moves, favoring 
parmerships among state agencies to comdinate the administration of new and existing 
programs. Gearly visible political battle lines have been drawn over the supremacy of 
these competing models of state organization, resulting (at present) in a partial 
consdidation ci the state job training bureaucracy. 

In 1986, partially due to a leadership vacuum resulting from an ir/i?tive Job 
Training Coordinating Council, Governor Dukakis established the Commonwealth 
Employment Forum to define basic principles for effective employment policy in the state. 
Those principles, described in their 1986 report, included a call to simplify the system and 
put additional state resources into existing and new initiatives to make up for declining 
federal funding. The legislature was reluctant to appropriate additional funds to a system 
that £q)peared fragmented and duplicative, and pushed for increased coordination. To 
identify barriers to coordination, they called for the establishment of the Cabinet Level 
Education and Employment Coordinating Committee (CLEECC). In its January 1988 
report, the CLEECC made three important recommendations that have since been instituted: 

(1) Reconstitution of the Job Training Coordinating Council into the Mass Jobs 
Council, whose twenty-one members include representatives from nine state 
agencies, the state legislature, labor, local education, local employment and 
training, CBOs, two mayors, and four representatives from private business. The 
MJC has the responsibility of coordinating all employment-related training 
programs in die state, including vocational education. 

(2) Creation of the Massachusetts Department of Employment and Training through the 
merger of the Division of Employment Security (employment service. 
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Table 1 

Massachusetts State-Sponsored Employment and Training Programs 



Proyram (FY89 budgets Administrative Agency Tar^t Group 



Si^rvitt^ Offered 



Bay State Skills Programs 
($16 million) 



Building Opportunities 
(not presently funded) 

Comnnonwealth Futures 
($3.3 million) 



Bay State Skills Corp. 
(quasi*public ccxpcxation) 



Boston and Metro Nwth 
SDAs 

Governor's Office of 
Educadonal Affairs, Dq>L 
of Education 



empk>yed, unenq>loyed, 
dislocated wcikcrs, welfare 
recipients, diq[>laced home* 
maters 

youdi, minorities, women, 
disabtod persons 

at-risk youdi, pregnant and 
parenting teens 



Employment and Training Dept of Public Welfare volunteer welfare recipients 



1^ Choices ($97 million) 

Industrial Services 
($14 million) 



MassJobs Soudieast 
($450,000) 

MassJobs West 
($250,000) 

Worlcplace Literacy 
($675,000) 



Young Parents Initiative 
($15 million) 



Executive Office of Labw, 
Department of Employment 
and Training 



MassJobs SE Commission 



dislocated workers, assist* 
ance to mature industries 



all existing and potential 
employers and woricers in 



50/50 Industry Responsive Maichina Gruits, 
eniry*levd tniiniiig for wdfim itcqs^ 
private sector match, diq>laoed homcmaker 
centers (25 statewkle) 

outreach, itcniitment, orientadon lo buiUtng 
trades, placement, and fbUow-iq) siqiport 

k)caUy-deiBrmined sinttegies to itduoe drop- 
out rates in high schools, promote systenuc 
school change, provide re-entry services 

occupational and basic skills tnuning, job 
placement, ESL, and siq^xxt services 

re-en9>loyment services for distoca t ed 
workers, extended healdi and unempk>^ment 
insurance coverage, cental fund to assist 
troubled fmns 

regional devek^xnent pdicy, including 
customized training and other economic 



MassJobs W Commission the develc^ment regions development/job creation services 



Executive Office of Labor, 
Dept of Employment and 
Training, Dept. of Educ. 

Dept of Public Welfare 
Dept of Employment and 
Training 



all dropouts, functionally 
illiterate, and non*English 
speaking workers 



ABE, GED, and ESL services 



economically disadvantaged survival, parenting, academic, independent 
pregnant and parenting living skills training; vocational and support 
youth, inc. AFDC recipients services 
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unemployment insurance) and the Office of Training and Employment Policy 
(JTPA). The merger is designed to allow employment ofHces to offer a more 
conqirehensive set of ser^ces to workers and enqployers. 

(3) Reconstitute PICs as REBs (with the addition of educators, human services, and 
labor representatives), having review and reconmiend or review and approval 
powers over all employment-related training and education in the SDA. 

The Massjobs Council (MJC) 

In November 1988, the MJC submitted a long-term strategic plan to the state 
legislature with recommendations for consolidating and streamlining programs. Because 
nine of the twenty-one council members were representatives of state agencies, it was not 
surprising that the group opposed further consolidation of the system (but did not rule it out 
in the future). They did, however, outline the two competing OKxiels of state organization 
presently under discussion, framing the debate by listing the alleged strengths and 
weaknesses of each. 

In the new consolidation model, the MJC would serve as the policy and advisory 
board to a single state agency administering all employment-related training and education 
programs. Proponents of this system assert it wouM reduce costs by eliminating program 
and administrative duplication. Clearer lines of authority and accountability would be 
established because decision making would be less complex if it were concentrated in one 
agency. Communication between clients and service deliverers would also be simplified 
because it would be easier for clients to get information about training options if they only 
needed to contact a single state agency. 

An alternative model — the Partnership Model — is based on the assumption that a 
variety of local providers offers better access to clients with diverse needs, allowing 
programs to be targeted to specific groups and offering specialized services. Proponents of 
the Partnership Model claim it builds on the strengths of the existing system. The state 
akeady has a number of nationally recognized, successful, coordinated programs that may 
have to be dismanded and reorganized if consolidation occurs. The Partnership Model is 
said to offer higher quality programs, more responsive to the specific needs of target 
groups. In this system, each agency develops an expertise on issues important to a 
constituency group. Finally, proponents of the Partnership Model argue that consolidation 
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may not actually reduce costs or iii^)rove aocountabiiity, but obscure continuing problems 
within one huge bureaucracy. 

The MJC has sanctioned the use of JTPA 8-percent funding for "seed" or "research 
and development" purposes. Eight-percent funding is administered by DET with the 
oversight of the MJC's Youth Coordinating Council subcommittee. Presently, the $1.8 
million allocation is divided among three state-sponsored programs: the Young Parents 
Initiative, Commonwealth Funires, and Workplace Education. In each case, 8-percent 
funds are used to supplement funding from state and other sources. 

Youth Coordinating Council (YCC) 

State-level coOTdination of youth programs has a longer and more stable history 
under the direction of the state's YCC established in 1984. The YCC is composed of high- 
ranking representatives of youth services agencies, private industry, and CBOs. The year 
it was established it became a committee of the State Job Training Coordinating Council 
and was responsible for allocating 8-percent funds tiiat, at tiie tinw, were used exclusively 
for youtii services. Subsequently, the YCC has become responsible for reviewing the State 
Vocational Education Plan and coordinating youth services at the state and local level. In 
1986, it successfully tq)plied for funding from the Edna McConnell Qark Foundation to 
establish Commonwealth Futures and presendy the YCC oversees the program. Since the 
establishment of the MJC, tiie YCC has been retained as a youth subconunittcc charged 
with setting state policy for services to at-risk youth. 

Massachusetts State Council on Vocational Education (MSCVE) 

The MSCVE has not been especially active on issues relating to coordination with 
JTPA, especially now that the MJC has been established to provide leadership in this area. 
Instead, the MSCVE has focused on articulation agreements between the state's community 
colleges and regional vocational-technical schools. Recentiy, however, the MSCVE 
released a report on JTPA/vocational education coordination, providing case study evidence 
of how local factors affect coordination at the local level. The report identified state-level 
issues from the case study evidence, including a clear definition of the goals of 
coordination and an acknowledgement of the divergent, self-perceived missions of 
vocational education and employnwnt and training instimtions. 
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ET Choices: Welftire-to-Work 

The largest and most comprehensive state-sponsored employment and training 
program in the commonwealth is the Department of Public Welfare's (DPW) welfare-to- 
woik program— ET Choices. The program was allocated $46 million in Rscal Year 1989 
(FY89), including stote appropriations, federal Work Incentive (WIN) demonstration 
funds, and food stamp employment-training program funds. ET Choices is a 
comprehensive program, offering job placement, skills training, education, career 
planning, supported work, chiW care, extended health care, and transportation services. 

The program uses the JTPA system to plan and deliver services to the ET Choices 
participants, who may be jointly cnroUcd. AU ET Choices skills training and adult 
Uteracy/education services arc contracted to the DET; therefore, funding to the SDAs can be 
combined. Bay State Skills Corporation (BSSC) also received DPW funds for skills 
training in non-tradinonal, high-wage occupations and for services to displaced 
homemakcrs. Separate from the ET Choices training funds is the state-sponsored Voucher 
Day Care program, which has surpassed the training program in total expenditures. More 
than $53 mUUon in additional state funds were used to provide day care vouchers for 
approximately ninety-four hundred ET Choices participants during training and the first 
year of unsubsiiized employment. A Tide XX, state- sponsored. Department of Social 
Services program for low- and moderate-income workers is expected to be available for ET 
Choices graduates when the DPW subsidies expire. 

ET Choices participants may enroU in degree or certificate programs if they arc able 
to secure tiieir own funding through PeU Grants for tuition and other educational expenses. 
ET Choices provides support services to those students who choose this option, 
aherwise, participants in need of occupational training are directed to JTPA or BSSC 
programs, which may or may not utilize LEAs to provide skills training services. Table 2 
shows a breakdown of participants enrolled in the various training activities the program 
offers as of April 1989. 

The extent of basic education services provided and the use of community colleges 
is of interest Almost one-half of the program's participants are enrolled in ABE, GED, or 
ESL programs, indicating a low level of basic skiUs achievement The community and 
state college system served more than one-fiftii of aU program participants in degree and 
certificate programs. The high number of participants enroUed in non-JTPA community 
college programs is due to the direct DPW referrals to community college programs 
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existing jnior to FY89, and client self-placements. However, as the program becomes 
more reliant on the JTPA planning system and as REBs exert their control, it is likely that 
this service rate will decline in favor of sh«t-tenn training. There is also dissatisfaction 
with community college services at the welfare department A DPW official complained 
that participants enrolled in community college programs were drc^ping out after receiving 
their Pell Grants. Inadequate counseling and suppwt resulted in too few students staying 
on to receive degrees or certificates. 

The consdidadon of all training and education funds (except BSSC training) into a 
single DET contract is new. DPW had contracts with individual community colleges and 
regional vocational-technical schools for targeted training programs prior to FY89. There 
was also a college voucher system that allowed welfare recipients to attend state schools. 
This voucher system has been scaled down to serve just those who do not qualify for Pell 
Grants, with the money going through DET instead of directly to the Board of Regents. 
The move to consolidate funding through DET was designed to streamline the employment 
and training system and apply JTPA performance criteria to the ET Choices training 
systenL It also established the locus of program planning for welfare-to-work services at 
the local REBs. 

Many of the conununity college programs have changed dramatically since their 
funding source has been moved from DPW to the local SDA. Increasingly, they are being 
pressured to develop shorter-term programs with increased emphasis on placement. 
Colleges that had developed feeder programs preparing welfare recipients for degree or 
certificate programs are finding it difficult to continue them under the new system (see 
Massasoit Community College). 

Industrial Services and Workplace Education 

The Executive Office of Labor (EOL), in conjunction with DET, administers two 
smaller employment and training programs: the Industrial Services and Workplace 
Education programs. Industrial Services includes die JTPA Tide III dislocated woricers 
program for training and placement of permanentiy laid off workers, state*funded extended 
health and unemployment benefits for dislocated workers, and a revolving state-funded 
capital fund to assist troubled furms on the brink of a major layoff or shutdown. Funding 
sources include JTPA Tide m, the Massachusetts Re-Employment Assistance Program, 
federal Tide III discretionary reserves, and foundation grants. Industrial Services also 
received substantial private in-kind contributions from firms participating in the training 
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Table 2 

Massachusetts ET Choices Enrollment by Training Activity 

April 1989 

Training Activity Percent 

Basic education only 21.0 

Skills traimn|—JTPA* 20.4 

Commomty College— non-JTPA 16.4 

Jbbplacement/seaich— DET 10.8 

Skills training— BSSC* 9.9 

GEDonly 8.0 

ESLonly 7.6 

Other hitler education S.9 

^Participants may be simultaneously enrolled in community college or higher 
education {nograms. 
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program. This year, unemployment and health benefits were supplemented by a state 
appropriation. 



The Workplace Education program combines state EOL funds, DOE funds> and 
federal JTPA 8-pcrcent funds to provide ABE, GED, and ESL services to workers, often at 
or through a vocational-technical school or community college. Employers participating in 
the program must bear an increasingly heavier burden of the program costs, starting from 
as low as a ten percent cash match in the third year to full funding by the sixth year. The 
"institutionalization'' of each project, leading to full private sector funding, is a major goal 
of the program. State funds are designed to be used as seed money for private sector 
programs. 

Commonwealth Futures 

The Commonwealth Futures program is a state-sponsored effort to direct existing 
funds and resources to assist disadvantaged youth. The goal is to help broad-based, 
community teams plan and implement long-term strategies to help young people either stay 
in or re-enter school. The program focuses on at-risk youth, particularly those who have 
dropped out of school or arc in danger of doing so, including pregnant and parenting 
youth. By providing communities with on-site technical assistance. Futures staff help local 
leaders develop a system of programs designed to create the pcraianent institutional change 
needed to retain youth in school. Money is made available to local school districts to try 
out new programs with the goal of fostering long-term systemic school change. 

This statewide effort tapped a number of funding sources: JTPA 8-pcrcent funds; 
state apprqmation to the program; a McConnell Qark Foundation grant, and DOE Chapter 
188 Dropout Prevention funds. (Chapter 188 is a special state fund authorized through the 
1985 Education Reform Act to promote systemic school change as needed throughout the 
state.) In addition, local SDAs contribute Title O-A and O-B program funds fo local 
Futures projects. Additional funding of services to pregnant and parenting youth is 
coordinated with the Futures program. Local c(Miimunities apply for DPW Young Parents 
Initiative funds through the Commonwealth Futures planning system. 

Each funding source has its own requirements regarding who can be served and 
how. One major problem was the use of JTPA funds, which is restricted to economically 
disadvantaged youth. Only a portion of youth in danger of dropping out of school are from 
economically disadvantaged families (although they are likely to become eligible for JTPA 




services a few years after they have left school and have trouble finding steady, lucrative 
employment). To allow the state to use JTPA funds for services to all at-risk youth, 
regardless family income, the state exercised its right under the act to redefine a ''family** 
for eligibility purposes, claiming that all at-risk youth were to be treated as a family of one. 
The state developed a long list of criteria to define youth as "at-risk" that was to be used in 
determining whether they can be treated as a family of one for JTPA eligibility 
determination. Because at-risk youth have little personal income, this innovative solution 
circumvented a federal disincentive to use JTPA ftinds ft>r this purpose. 

The state designates local areas for participation in the program based on the local 
concentration of youth at-risk. Policy development on the state level is conducted by the 
Governor* s Office of Educational Affairs and DOE, and overall coordination comes from 
the YCC, a subgroup of the MJC. So far, thineen cities have begun planning and 
implementation of Commonwealth Futures programs. They have set up local Futures 
committees, which include representatives from business, schools, government, and 
human services organizations to develop local plans. These plans include individual 
applications for funds by each funding source and an integrated budget. The plans are 
reviewed by four JTPA 8-Percent Regional Education Centers and a state-level work group 
that makes adjustments to ensure funding for ^proved programs. Local program policy is 
coordinated by the executive boards to the local Futiues committees, which include the 
mayor, superintendent, PIC chair, and a human services representative. 

Some examples of activities oudined in local plans include developing a central 
clearinghouse for communitywide infomiation and service refemd (Chelsea); establishing a 
K-12 system of linked programs and services for youth (Lawrence); expanding 
community-based agency alternative programs that have public school credit-grandng status 
(Boston); creating a multi-grade level, coordinated case management/sendee referral system 
and parent support groups (Pittsfield); instituting a ninth grade cluster program (Brockton); 
and devek>ping a citywide management information system to track individual service plans 
and youth progress (Fall River). Programs like these help achieve the overaU goal of using 
Commonwealth Futures ftinds to close administrative and program gaps. 

Interagency Agreements 

The DPW has a contract with DET to provide job placement, skills training, and 
adult education services to ET Choices participants. The FY89 contract calls for twelve 
thousand program participants to enter employment throughout the state. However, DPW 
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does not reimburse any placements DET nukes in jobs paying less than $6.00 per hour. 
As of April 1989, DET had placed five thousand participants in unsubsidized employment, 
which was sixty-four percent of the target for that month. DPW anticipated DET would fall 
short of the twelve thousand placements planned for the year and was planning to use the 
unejqwnded training dollars for additional day care services in FY90. DET attributed poor 
performance to the placement wage requirement, claiming it was only attainable in the 
Boston /\red, but not throughout the state. Nevertheless, DPW plans to raise the 
reimbursement placenaent wage to $7.00 per hour in FY90. DPW fears that the legislature 
will give the training funds directly to DET, eliminating the need for an interagency 
agreement and reducing die welfare department's ability to ensure quality services for its 
program participants. The Assistant Vice Chair of the House Ways and Means Committee, 
Ken Lemanski, stated he favored giving the money directly to DET (to save DPW 
administration costs), but there are no present plans to do this. 

The DET has another interagency agreement with the DOE to use JTPA 8-pcrcent 
funds to staff four DOE regional centers. These centers will be responsible for 
coordinating the administration of Chapter 188 Dropout Prevention and JTPA 8-pcrcent 
grant requests under the Comnaonwealth Futures program. These 8-pcrcent funded staff 
members will also provide technical assistance to Commonwealth Futures communities and 
will review and comment on local Futures program plans. 

Local Coordination and Policy Development 

Regional Employment Boards (REBs) 

Section 105 of the FY89 state budget establishes REBs to "provide policy guidance 
and oversi^t for all training and placement programs and all employment-related 
educational programs witfiin their jurisdiction," including ABE and vocational education. 
REBs are essentially PICs with expanded responsibilities and membership and are subject 
to MJC policies. They are the front-line planning bodies for all federal, state, and local 
employment and training programs, reviewing all local requests for funding. Each REB is 
responsible for developing a comprehensive local employment and training plan (including 
vocational education) that describes local goals and priorities and allocates available 
resources. The DET is responsible for assisting in the development of comprehensive local 
plans and provides each REB with $20,000 in technical assistance funds. All local 
requests for fu^.ding must be consistent with the plan. 
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REBs have review and approve or review and recommend powers over all 
programs in the employment and training continuum, including locai ABE, vocational 
education, and community college programs (of eight to twent} weeks in duration). 
Because the REBs have only been fiiUy certified since July 1989, it remains to be seen 
what impact they will have on local coordination. Nevertheless, many vocational educators 
expressed fear about losing control of their programs to the employment and training 
community who often have different goals concerning program outcomes. Vocational 
educators want the REB's role in their programs to be specifically delineated They want to 
know, in advance, precisely what the local REB will be looking for when it reviews a 
vocational education program. They arc also concerned about resources. With so many 
programs to review and approve and so little money to do it, there is concern that REBs 
will resort to ''political backscratching'' — agreements between members to support each 
other's programs or reject someone else's program simply because they lack the resources 
for systematic documentation and review. 



Massasoit Community College 

The level of coordination between Massasoit Community College (MCC) and the 
Brockton Area PIC (BAPIC) has declined, with the college running fewer JTPA programs 
than it did under the Comprehensive Employment Training Act (CETA). Toward the end 
of the CETA period, BAPIC started its own skill center to provide remedial education, 
including ABE, GED, and ESL services. This was done to relieve an overloaded ABE 
system, but it also brought ABE programs in-house — services that had previously been 
contracted out to MCC. Since then, the BAPIC has emphasized short-term occupational 
skills programs that end in jobs, rather than more comprehensive career-oriented programs. 
MCC has been reluctant to tie funding of its programs to performance-based contracts that 
require successful placement of program participants for reimbursement. Instead, they 
have turned toward DPW and ET Choices in which the emphasis had been on long-term, 
career-oriented education. 

One of the products of this collaboration was the creation of the MCC's Choices for 
Opportunity program, which was originally funded directly through a DPW contract. This 
was changed in FY89 with the DPW/MJC decision to channel ET Choices funding through 
DET and drop DPW direct contracts for services. Therefore, FY89 funding for the 
program came through BAPIC. Choices for Opportunity provides a wide range of 
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remedial and basic education services to ET Choices participants. Originally, the 
community college thought of Choices for Opportunity as a feeder program into its regular 
degree and certificate programs. As the PIC has become more involved in the ET Choices 
progi-am, however, MCC has been under increasing pressure to transform it into a stand- 
alone program leading to unsubsidized employment. 

The Choices for Opportunities program is a year-round open-entry/open-exit 
program for ET Choices registrants comprised of three service components: the One Step 
Ahead component offers citizenship training, literacy and communication skills (for those 
with limited English speaking ability), and life skillsAnterpersonal communications skills 
training; Uie GED/Remediarion component is designed for participants without a high 
school diploma or those needing remediation to enter a community college program; and the 
college educational and vocational course component incorporates a number of regularly 
offered MCC courses into the program. In addition to these three training components, the 
program offers intensive counseling, assessment, and support group activities. 

The future of the program is in doubt. The PIC finds the program expensive and 
they are troubled by the fact that program participants go through about twenty weeks of 
training ard often have no job at the end to show for it MCC has litrie interest in running a 
short-term training program to place Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
clients in entry-level jobs, so they are wary of radically changing the program. The FY89 
contract with the PIC is performance-based and allows for four kinds of positive 
terminations: job placement, educational placement, skills training, and supported work 
(DPW-funded) placements. In FY90, the PIC plans to allow only job placements for 
positive termination credit, disallowing school enrollment terminations. This will 
effectively prevent the college from using the program to feed students into their regular 
degree programs. The college is seriously considering ending the program, especially 
because they will have to attain a $7.00 per hour placement wage in PY89 to get credit for 
job placements. MCC administrators believe the program has been successful and do not 
feel the new restrictions would improve the quality of service. They claim that follow-up 
data indicates eighty-three percent of program graduates are either working, attending a 
four year cdlege, or both. Forty percent are working full-time with an average annual 
salary of $17,500. They do not sec any benefit in changing what they consider to be an 
effective program. 
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Brockton Futures 



Brockton was in the first group of cities to receive funding through the 
Commonwealth Futures progrant The state program combines JTPA 8-percent funds, 
foundation money, state educational reform funds, and q>ecial futures appropriations to 
provide services to dropout, pregnant, and parenting teens throughout the state. Brockton 
combines additional funds to finance their programs, including city funds and Department 
of Social Services funds. In all, nine different funding sources are used to support the 
program. 

Brockton Futures combines six different programs. The oldest program (which 
predates Commonwealth Futures) is Project Climb, an alternative junior high school 
program for at-risk youth that includes intensive student and family counseUng, basic and 
occupational skills instruction, and woik experience. Grade 9 Futures is a similar program 
for ninth graders, but unlike Project Climb, students remain in the regular school building 
and are clustered within the ninth grade class to receive instruction and counseling as a 
group. The Grads program provides academic instruction, day care, and other support 
services to pregnant and parenting teens. Grads students spend half their day at the high 
school and half at a special center where they receive individual tutoring and parenting 
instruction. The Mentors program offers informal teacher, business professional, and 
college student contact to junior high school and high school students in a one-on-one 
setting. Operation Reachout is a re-entry program that uses volunteers to call youth who 
have dropped out of school over the last three years and encourage them to receive 
counseling about existing training and education programs. Brockton Futures also offers 
college tour days at local colleges for high school juniors. 

Brockton Futures has taken care to ensure that loss of a single funding source will 
not mean the end of a program. Each program has multiple funding sources, some of 
which are combined at the state level and then matched with additional local funds. 
However, this is nuide somewhat difficult by specific restrictions. For instance, JTPA 8- 
percent funds cannot be used for youth under the age of fourteen. This prevents single 
year repeaters from getting into the Project Qimb program because they would not yet be 
fourteen years old. On the other hand. Chapter 188 funds must be used to promote 
systemic school change — a requirement that would encourage programs directed at junior 
high school students. In this respect, the two programs have contradictory restrictions 
making combined funding problematic. 
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The Brockton Futures Program is operated by a local Dropout Prevention 
Coordinating Council and is designated by the Commonwealth Futures jnogram to run the 
program locally. The council includes representatives from public education, the business 
community, human services agencies, CBOs, and local government and contains an 
Executive Board and several subcommittees. Many members of the Coordinating Council 
served on die Project Climb and Chapter 188 Advisc«y Councils which pre-daied Brocktwi 
Futures and were combined to form die Coordinating Council. The Executive Board 
handles day-to-day operational decisions and is comprised of the mayor, school 
superintendent, BAPIC director, and Executive Office of Human Services designee 
(usually a local welfare office representative). The Coordinating Council is staffed by the 
Futures Manager who supervises the staff of each Futures program. 



Bristol Community College 

Bristol Community College (BCC) in Fall River has a long history of running 
employment and training programs that dates back to CETA. PrescnUy, it has more JTPA- 
sponsOTcd smdents than any other conununity college in the system, and this, according to 
die assistant dean of Continuing Education and Community Services, contjes from a self- 
pcrccivcd mission to "fill the gaps in the JTPA system." With a very high teen pregnancy 
rate and a large Portuguese-speaking community requiring language training, the need for 
education and job owning services in die community is great To make matters worse. Fall. 
River has never shared in the economic boom of the region to the north, which helps 
explain why it has been targeted for state-sponsored regional development through the 
MassJobs Southeast program. 

The BCC runs coordinated programs with the MassJobs SE program, operating 
custranized training programs in a variety of industries in which skill upgrading is required 
to remain competitive in the international market. Those employer recruited trainees who 
arc eligible for JTPA services receive training paid for through Tide II-A, while training 
for the otiiers comes out of MassJobs SE funds. BCC designs the course for the local 
business and makes an in-kind donation of the necessary equipment. MassJobs SE is 
billea by BCC for administrative overhead. 

The community college also runs a number of remedial education programs with a 
variety of funding sources. JTPA clients are referred for ESL and ABE services through 
community college programs funded by the Gateway Cities program (state-funded 
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immigrant assistance), DOE, Executive Office of Community Development (public housing 
programs), and the Workplace Literacy program. JTPA participants needing GED 
preparation receive this service at BCC in a class funded with Title II-A funds. BCC has a 
FY89 contract to provide two hundred and five JTPA clients with GED services. They 
must have a seventh grade reading level to enter the program. 

BCC's most successful and longest running JTPA program (which began under 
CETA) is its Business Office Technology (BOT) program for JTPA students with a GED 
or high school diploma. BCC has a fixed unit cost contract to provide typing, general 
business, and office procedures training to ninety JTPA clients in an open-entry, five- 
month program. As with all the programs the community college runs with SDA funding, 
a counselor is assigned to each class, and in the case of the BOT classes, the counselor 
doubles as a job developer. 
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Greater Lowell Regional Vocational Technical School 

The Greater Lowell Regional Vocational Technical School (GLRVTS) is a 
vocational-technical high school serving four school districts. Students have the option in 
ninth grade of attending their local high school or, if they wish to learn a technical trade 
while in high school, the regional vo-tech. The vo-tech's dropout rate, at three percent, is 
one-tenth that of Lowell High School. In 1974, faced with a declining secondary school 
population and having just built a new state-of-the-art technical school, GLRVl^S decided 
to begin training adults to better utilize the facility. Originally, CETA participants were 
trained along with regular school youth in daytime classes. These two groups were 
separated under JTPA, receiving instruction in special evening and weekend classes. 

Currently, GLRVTS offers adult training in four high technology occupational 
areas, including business, computer, electronics, and drafting technology for students with 
a high school diploma or GED. Courses are offered in two intensive eighteen-week cycles. 
In addition to the $350 tuition charged to those who can afford it, the program received 
FY89 funding through JTPA Title II-A, ET Choices, and Perkins Vocational Education 
grants in PY88. Of the three hundred people served in the program, forty were JTPA 
clients and twenty-four were enrolled in ET Choices. The program director stated that he 
purposely overenrolls and overcharges (on a cost per student basis) the SDA to make sure 
he can meet the performance goals in the contract and receive the maximum funding 
available. This reduces the efficiency sought through performance-based contracting. 
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Because alarge portion the funding for the program is tied to performance and is 
not available until students have finished the program (and after all the expenses have been 
incuned), the program relies on Perkins funding to make up the di^erence. The director 
claimed that he depended on Perkins funding because it is not tied to performance and is 
availaUe at the stan of the program year. The Peridns funding allows for an affordable 
tuition level that is below the actual cost of instruction. The program has had good results: 
a ninety percent placement rate of program graduates with an average annual starting salary 
of $19,500. 

Conclusion 

Far-reaching and dramatic changes are currently underway in Massachusetts as 
legislators attempt to consolidate a comparatively immense employment and training 
system. The effort is based on the theory that consolidation of programs under one lead 
agency can standardize funding requirentients and reduce administrative overhead. A 
centralized program planning and delivery system may also help make the system more 
accessible to employers and woikers. On die other hand, different programs with separate 
funding streams may serve different populations with varying needs. In particular, 
administrators fear a blurring of the distinction between vocational education and 
employment and training programs. They feel that some JTPA and ET Choices clients are 
best served by longer-term vocational programs that train the client for a career instead of 
an entry-level job — an option they believe is becoming scarce. The threatened cancellation 
of the Massasoit Community College's ET Choices program illustrates the kind of cuts that 
may occur when the REB/PICs have control over welfare-to-wwk programs. 

ET Choices is a program under siege, and the criticism aimed at DPW is trickling 
through the entire employment and training system, including vocational education. The 
program is a victim of its own success. Having already served the most job-ready clients 
successfully, DPW is now expected to continue to make progress with the same amount of 
money and the remaining client population, which has much more formidable barriers to 
employment. At the same time, the clients are requiring more intensive training services, 
DPW is consolidating their program services with the JTPA system, which emphasizes 
short-term training. These factors, combined with the rising placement wage requirements, 
mean that ET Choices is being asked to do much more with much less. So far, ET Choices 
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hastK helped by DET through their intenlepartxxiental sem It remains to 

be seen how successful the new agency will be in numaging these conflicting deniands. 

The newly constituted REBs are another unknown in the equation. Unless the new 
membership displays unusually high dedication, it will be difficult for the REBs to conduct 
detailed reviews of all the programs under their purview with the limited resources at thei3- 
disposal. The level of control the REBs will be able to maintain over their programs, 
including those over which they have only review and recommend power, remains to be 
seen. Equally uncertain is the procedures they will adopt in reviewing the programs for 
their consistency with the local plan, especially under limited resoun:e constraints. 

Unlike many of the other states we have seen so far, Massachusetts has created a 
system dominated by state policy. Attempts have been made to create one system with 
universal access throughout the state, while simultaneously providing enough local control 
to make program services relevant to local conditions. The state has tried to develc^ a local 
planning process and local planning capabilities without dictating the content of the end 
product The rest of the nation will no doubt renuiin attentive to the success of this effort 
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COORDINATION IN MINNESOTA 



Minnesota educational agencies coordinating with tiie Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) include thirty-four postsecondary technical institutes, nineteen community colleges, 
seven state universities, the University of Minnesota, licensed private trade schools, and 
state-approved community-based organizations (CBOs), plus local school districts. The 
State Board of Vocational Technical Education (SBVTE) allocates vocational education 
funding and is responsible for education coordination with JTPA. At the state level, 
cooidination efforts focus on federally mandated activities and the administration of the 8- 
Pcrcent Education Coordination grants. 

In recent years, both the Governor's Job Training Council and the Minnesota state 
legislature have put substantial emphasis on providing education and job training for the 
state's public assistance recipients. Since 1987, the Governor's Job Training Council has 
set aside the majority of 8-Percent Education Cooidination funds to serve public assistance 
recipients. Substantial resources from both JTPA and vocational education support the 
state's welfaie-to- work program for Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) 
recipients. 

State-Level JTFA-Vocational Education Coordination Efforts 

The primary state-level coordination between JTPA and vocational education in 
Minnesota is compliance with the federal coordination mandates. The state agencies rely on 
the federal mandates to coordinate, and the general consensus is that the joint planning 
process required by JTPA and other federal programs eliminates potential problems such as 
unnecessary duplication of services. 

State agencies tend to make the best possible use of the required review and 
approval processes. The Department of Jobs and Training (DJT) reviews all state plans for 
training-related programs, including job programs, welfare programs, and vocational 
education. The Minnesota State Council on Vocational Technical Education (MCOVE) is 
very active in policy and program improvement MCOVE has completed two state reports 
on JTPA- Vocational Education coordination: the first concentrates on projects funded by 
the JTPA 8-peicent program, and the second analyzes the findings of a survey of all service 
delivery area (SDA) administrators, private industry council (PIC) chairs, and technical 
institute directOTS. 
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The administration of the JTPA 8-Pcrccnt Education Cooidination funds is the 
major cooidination activity in Minnesota. For the SBVTE, the Cooperative Agreement, a 
contract with the State Job Training Office of DJT, is the way the education community 
stays inforaaed about the activities of the JTPA agencies and participates in service delivery. 
Meetings and raonitOTing activities for the S-peicent grant provide a forum for the two state 
departments to work together. 

Vocational Education Services for JTPA Title II-A 

In Minnesota, PICs decide what kinds of agencies will receive training contracts. 
This means that, unlike some states' policies, Minnesota does not treat public education 
programs as the first source for vocational or remedial education. Ncnetheless, JTPA 
makes extensive use of vocational education for classroom training in Minnesota. A 1988 
MCOVE study indicates that ninety-two percent of PICs have contractual agreements with 
vocational education for programs, courses, or activities that serve clients. 

Typically, SDAs have program operators (usually non-profit agencies) that refer 
JTPA clients to educational programs. The SDAs that participated in this case study refer 
clients to vocational institutions primarily for classroom training. Vocational schools 
conduct some assessment, but most assessment and job placement is done by the SDA. 

JTPA clients enrolled in technical institutes or colleges have access to the 
assessment, counseling, English-as-a-Second Language (ESL), related instruction, 
vocational training, and job placement services available to all students. Although the 
technical institutes and colleges could provide complete service from intake to job 
placement, not all instimtes provide complete services for JTPA. Each SDA has separate 
agreements with each of the local institutes, and in many cases one SDA will have a unique 
agreement with each institution accepting its clients. 

In Minnesota, technical institutes and colleges receive state aid for JTPA clients 
placed in their programs, making JTPA a state-federal parmership. When JTPA pays for 
tuition at technical institutes, the state pays approximately seventy-five percent (through 
state education aid) and JTPA pays twenty-five percent. Because most JTPA clients are 
eligible for federal student financial aid, grant awards can reduce the cost to JTPA even 
more. 
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SBVTE tracks the enroUment, persistence, and placement of all JTPA clients in the 
technical institute system, revealing important information about the extent to which the 
technical institutes and JTPA depend upon each other, and about the performance of JTPA 
students at vocational schools* The statistics show that JTPA clients generally persist and 
complete at approximately the same rates as other students. Statewide, seventeen percent 
of technical institute students are JTPA clients. At individual institutions, the proportion of 
students who are JTPA clients ranges from five to forty-two percent 

Remedial education for JTPA clients occurs in many different educational 
institutions: secondary schools (approximately one-third), technical institutes (twenty-five 
percent), through specialized providers (twenty-one percent), and at Area Learning 
Centers — special state-funded schools targeted to the re-enrolbnent of high school dropouts 
(fourteen percent). 

Eight-Percent Education Coordination Funds 

State Education Coordination funds are administered by SBVTE in conjunction 
with die State Job Training Office (SJTO) of DJT. The Governor's Job Training Council 
sets general policy for the use of the education coordination set-aside. SBVTE and SJTO 
joindy plan for and monitor the 8-percent projects. 

Minnesota's S-percent funding totaled $1.5 million in 1988. Twenty percent of the 
8-percent funds are retained by the SBVTE and the SJTO for administration and technical 
assistance. Sixty percent of the funding is distributed to the SDAs by formula for service 
to public assistance recipients, and twenty percent is set aside to fund Special Needs 
projects. 

Eight-Percent Formula Funding 

Sixty percent of the 8-Perccnt Education Coordination funding is allocated by 
formula to the seventeen SDAs in the state. In Minnesota, the governor has indicated that 
all of the participants served with these ^nds must be public assistance recipients. The 8- 
percent formula projects also must be operated in conjunction with an accredited 
educational agency such as a public school oc college. 

The seventeen SDAs use their 8 percent formula allocations to provide a variety of 
services to public assistance recipients. Most use the 8-pei\:ent grants to supplement other 
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public programs— by co-cmoUmcnt <rf clients in Title II-A, Project STRIDE, or state public 
training programs and by using the 8-peicent giant to pro^ AfewSDAs 
use 8-^;crcent funding specifically for prevocational training such as General Education 
Development (GED), basic skills, and ESL or for job search programs. Others fund 
support services, counseling, and placement from 8-percent funds. Still others use the 
funds to pay for tuition, books, and supplies. 

Eight-Percent Special Needs Projects Funded Through Competitive 
Proposals 

The remaining twenty percent of the 8-percent funding is awarded through a 
competitive proposal process for Special Needs projects. Educational agencies and SDAs 
joindy submit proposals for Special Needs grants. Many proposals include partnerships 
with community service and advocacy groups that will recruit special needs clients and 
provide speaal services for the 8-percent projects' clients. The 8-Percent Special Needs 
projects in PY88 served disabled, dropout, and at-risk youth, AFDC and other public 
assistant recipients, and limited-English proficient (LEP) AFE>C recipients. 

The state uses the 8-Percent Special Needs money as start-up funds for new 
projects. Generally, projects are funded for one or two yean. Although some projects 
have received second grants, the second award is usually substantially lower than the firsL 
The Special Needs grants have launched some outstanding projects, including the Brainerd 
School-to- Work Transition project, which was nationally recognized as the top consortium- 
based school-to-work transition project in 1987. No matter how successful, these projects 
must find support from foundations or other sources to continue operations. 



Project STRIDE: Minnesota's Welfare-to-Work Program 

Project STRIDE (Success Through Reaching Individual Development and 
Employment) is Minnesota's welfarc-to-woiic prcgram. Administration of the STRIDE 
program is an interagency effort, with leadership from the Department of Human Services 
and the DJT, thr state JTPA agency. DJT has a contract to operate ihe job training portion 
of STRIDE. Like most state welfare-to-work programs, STRIDE relics on JTPA and 
public education to provide job training to AFDC clients. 

STRIDE is the responsibility of local county social services offices, which use 
contracts to secure all kinds of job training and support services for their clients. In some 
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axtas, the STRIDE programs have contracts with SDAs to administer all job-training related 
services for STRIDE. The SDAs, in turn, either provide services directly or enter into 
subcontracts with other service providers. 

All AFDC clients must attend a STRIDE orientation, but other STRIDE activities 
are voluntary. For those who volunteer to participate, an assessment and Employability 
Develq)ment Han (EDP) arc completed. The assessment includes education, skills, ability 
to secure and retain a job, and needs for supportive services. EDPs include setting goals 
and developing a timetable for completion of education and employment goals. All case 
management clients have contracts with the agency that specify the clients* service plan and 
the conditions under which the county will withdraw services. 

The state STRIDE legislation requires each county to operate an en^loyment search 
program for all principal wage earners in AFDC-Unen[^)loyed Parent households. All non- 
exempt principal wage earners must participate in job search programs, and other clients 
may volunteer for job search. Other employment training programs offered by some 
counties are grant diversions, community work experience programs, and on-the-job 
training (OJT). All parents under the age of twenty without a high school diploma or GED 
certificate must enter a high school completion or equivalent program. 

The state has had to nuxlify its welfarc-to-work program lo ensure that it is eligible 
for funding under the new federal Family Support Act of 1988, which provides matching 
funds for state welfarc-to-work programs. The training program created by the Family 
Support Act, called Job Opportunities and Basic Skills (JOBS), is very similar to 
Minnesota's STRIDE program. The Minnesota state legislature has made minor 
modifications to the STRIDE program that will give Minnesota access to JOBS funds in the 
1989 program year. 

The Minnesota Technical Instimte System is involved with the STRIDE program as 
a provider of education and training. While the specific number of STRIDE program 
participants enrolled in the technical institutes is not available, the Technical Institute 
System knows that many individuals enrolled in STRIDE have come to the technical 
instimtes for assistance in training, job seaich, and placement. 
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Rural Minnesota CEP 



The Rural Minnesota CEP (Concentrated Employment Program) is a private non- 
profit coqxsration that administers JTPA in nineteen rural counties north of the Twin Cities 
Area. Like most rural areas, the CEP has relatively high unemployment and poverty, and 
many dislocated farmers and displaced homemakers. CEP sendee delivery and project 
administration is managed from five CEP offices; and a total of nine local service ofHces, 
staffed with counselors, job developers, and other professionals, serve CEP clients. 

This case study describes the CEP service area office in Braincrd, approximately 
one hundred and thirty miles northwest of the Twin Cities. The Brainerd office serves a 
five-county area and is the site of an award-winning 8-Percent Special Needs project for 
handiaq)ped youth. The CEP uses its 8-percent formula funds to support public assistance 
clients in vocational eduction. CEP also manages the STRIDE program for the social 
services departments of nineteen counties. 

Throughout the CEP, JTPA offices work with high school districts, adult basic 
education (ABE), secondary alternative schools, technical institutes, and community 
colleges, placing clients where their needs can best be met. The geography of the CEP 
lends itself to good coordination among education, JTPA, and other agencies such as 
rehabilitation and welfare services. CEP residents live in many relatively isolated small 
communities. Because each community's resources are limited and transportation between 
communities is expensive, it is most efficient to deliver services through existing agencies 
and schools. 

Eight*Percent Special Project: School-to-Work Transition 

In 1987, the Rural Minnesota CEP School-to-Work Transition project was 
nationnUy recognized as the top consOTtium-bascd school-to-work transition program in the 
country by die J. M. Foundation. The goal of the Rural Minnesota CEP School-to- Work 
Transition project is to assist handicapped high school youth to overcome barriers to 
employment Youth participate in structured career planning, job search exercises, and 
work experience activities. The project has received JTPA 8-Pen:ent Special Needs grants 
and JTPA Tide II-A since its inception in 1985; although the proportion of funding 
coming from Tide U- A ha^i increased over the years as the 8-Percent Special Needs grants 
have declined. As a result of cuts last year in 8-Percent Special Needs funds, the CEP 
plans to cut enrollment in half. 
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The program is a cooidinated cfFon of the CEP, the state vocational rehabilitation 
agency, special education, and vocational education. The 8-pcrcent grant pays the salary of 
a part-time coordinator who counsels students, brings together the resources of the other 
agencies, and handles the administrative duties. Career planning, transportation and 
supportive services, and job search assistance arc also covered by the 8-percent grant. 
Eigjit-percent funds are combined with Tide II-A to pay the wages of students for part-time 
employment during their senior year. During the summer, youth work in jobs and are paid 
by the Minnesota Youth Program, a state fund for disadvantaged youth. Other support for 
the project comes from the Department of Rehabilitation and the local school districts, 
which pay the work experience coordinator or special needs instructors. 

The Transition Program services begin with a meeting between the student, his 
parents, and the professional team that will work witii him throughout the year. The team 
members consist of a counselw firom rehabilitation services, a work experience coordinator 
or a special education instructor from the school, and the Transition Program coordinator 
from the CEP. During the first meeting, this group identifies the student's occupational 
and educational goals. An EDP describes the agreed-upon objectives, the services to be 
provided, and a schedule for meeting the goals. Next, the students attend a CEP-designed, 
three-day carter planning course that covers decision making, values, goal setting, aptitude 
and abilities, and information about careers. 

Each student is then placed in a closely supervised summer job that is compatible 
with his EDP and Career Plan. Most jobs are in public sector or not-for-profit 
organizations. During the summer jobs, students learn employability competencies such as 
how to apply for a job and employers' expectations for behavior, they also develop basic 
occupational skills. 

At the end of the summer, the counseling team evaluates each student's 
enq)loyability competencies and performance on his job. The team uses this information to 
identify any skills on the student's EDP that remain to be mastered, and develops a new 
EDP. Then the student continues to work up to ten hours per week during his senior year. 
During this placement, the student is expected to correct any problems identified during the 
summer. 

Near the end of the school year, the stodent's competencies are again evaluated. At 
this point, the students have several alternatives, including a full-time unsubsidized job, a 
postsecondary program, or further education and job training through the CEP. Whatever 
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the choice, the CEP project comlinator continues to track the participant Several months 
after the client leaves die program, the team meets again, and they may recommend further 
JTPA or vocational rehabilitation services at diat time. 



Eight-Percent Formula Allocation and Title II-A Vocational Training 

The Rural Minnesota CEP uses its 8-percent coordination formula allocation to 
provide classroom vocational education for public assistance recipients. Participants are 
selected from the regular applicants to the CEP: those that show an interest in vocational 
training and who are on public assistance are enrolled as 8-peroent clients. JTPA funding 
covers educational expenses or supportive services necessary for enrollment in an 
etlucation program such as child care or transportation. 

The Rural Minnesota CEP supports 8-percent allocation clients through one- and 
two-year occupational programs. Students are referred to occupational training programs 
in one of seven technical institutes, a community college, or an accredited private school. 
In the Brainerd area, almost all clients attend the technical institutes. Generally, the 
technical institutes are convenient and offer a wide variety of occupational programs. 
Fewer occupational programs are available at the community colleges — most college 
programs prepare students for transfer to four-year schools. 

The CEP refers clients to the same institutions for Tide n*A occupational training as 
for the 8-percent program. Technical institutes and specific occupational programs at the 
community colleges and universities (such as the registered nurse program) take referrals 
for occupational training under Tide 11- A. Remedial education and GED preparation under 
Tide n-A is generally performed by high schools and the Area Education Center, which is 
operated by the secondary schools. 

Coordination with STRIDE 

STRIDE staned operation in the Rural Minnesota CEP in August of 1988. 
Approximately twenty to thirty percent of AFDC clients attending STRIDE orientations in 
the CEP area volunteer to participate. The education, employment, and training network in 
the CEP area also serves many AFDC applicants who are not enrolled through the STRIDE 
program. The 8-percent formula allocation, for example, helps approximately seventy 
AFDC recipients with education expenses. 

The CEP administers the STRIDE employment and training program and provides 
services to STRIDE case management clients for all nineteen counties in its area. The 
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STRIDE funds flow froui the state to county social services departments, which use the 
CEP as their certified service provider. 

The STRIDE program has two major divisions: case management and employment 
training. Case management provides intensive counseling and life-skills training for the 
clients with the most barriers to enq)loyment Employnnent training services are available 
bod) to clients in case management and other volunteers. 

The CEP offices conduct STRIDE orientation sessions at local schools and 
technical institutes. After orientation, those AFDC clients who volunteer to participate in 
STRIDE meet individually with counselors. The counselors either assign a client to case 
management services or develop a plan for her education, training, and employment 

The case management services start with an assessment of the client's needs. Case 
management addresses all the issues affecting a client's ability to be self-sufficient— child 
care, high school graduation or equivalency training, personal relationships, mental health, 
physical health, housing, and parenting. These are fundamentally prevocational training 
and support needs: few clients begin employment preparation during the first year of case 
management. After receiving support services from STRIDE and community 
organizations, clients leave case management to participate in employment and training 
services. 

STRIDE clients participate in employment and training services that address their 
individual needs. For example, a client with up-to-date job skills might use the Job Service 
for job placement. Others participate in career planning or an organized job search 
program. Those who lack sufficient occupational skills to find employment might be 
referred to classroom training. Although the law allows STRIDE to pay for classroom 
occupational training, the CEP has found that the other employment and training services 
use up most of the STRIDE training budget. Because classroom training is more expensive 
than other employment services, CEP uses the JTPA Tide H-A program to pay for STRIDE 
clients' classroom training. 
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Dakota County 



The SDA in Dakota County is an office within the county gpvemmcnt In an effort 
to consolidate employnaent and training services in the county, the SDA administration was 
placed in the Human Services Division in 1986. Social Service and Employment/Economic 
Assistance (income support) are also units of the county Human Services Division. This 
administrative organization allows the PIC to review the entire welfare and employment 
training budget, not just JTPA, helping to ensure that the services complement each other. 

In 1988, the county SDA administrators and the PIC decided to contract out JTPA 
and the other training programs operated by the county. The contract was offered through 
a competitive proposal process, and the Dakota County Technical Instiuite won the 
compeddon. The Dakota County Employment and Training Center (DCETC), established 
at the technical institute for this contract, now operates all JTPA 8-percent, Tide II-A, and 
6-percent incentive grant programs, as well as wage subsidies for disadvantaged workers, 
employment training for food stamp and general assistance recipients, STRIDE case 
management and employment and training services, and a dislocated worker project 

The Dakota County Employment and Training Center (DCETC) 

The DCETC has been in operation for approximately one year. Its existence has 
freed the county office of a substantial amount of program administration. The center is 
located on campus near other campus supportive service offices. The DCETCs location 
on the technical institute campus, with no rent charged to the county, also helps keep costs 
down. 

The DCETC has developed into a one-stop training and education agency. Through 
the center, clients have access to state and federally supported job training programs, 
welfare, subsidized child care, education, and the services available from the technical 
institute. A Job Service counselor paid by DCETC is at the center full-time, and clients 
have access to a Job Service on-line job listing system that matches applicants to jobs. The 
technical institute's assessment center is located right next door to the DCETC and provides 
literacy, vocational skills, interest, and aptiuide assessment for DCETC clients. The 
technical institute provides these assessment services at no cost to the county. All DCETC 
clients have access to GED preparation and testing through the technical institute's student 
services. DCETC also works very closely with the student financial aid office to get the 
maximum amount of financial aid for DCETC clients. 
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Title n-A and Other General Training Services 

DCETC clients follow one of two general tracks, depending on their interests and 
abilities. Some clients arc interested in and ready for imm rdia t e job placement and others 
are interested in education and training. If a client wants immediate job placement, DCETC 
will assess their woric maturity, vocational, and literacy skills. These clients may receive 
employability skills training, counseling, and support in dieir job searches. Clients 
interested in classroom training participate in assessments ainjed at identifying any remedial 
education needs, occupational skills, and interests. 

DCETC clients may enroll in a variety <rf educational services. Remedial and basic 
skills options include ABE services for GED preparation and technical institute remediation 
programs associated with specific occupational programs. Qients enroll in tiie technical 
institute system, private vocational programs, community colleges, and university courses 
for a variety of vocational training options for up to two years. 

When DCETC clients are referred to the technical institute or other vocational 
programs, they must apply for financial aid; then PIPA pays the costs (tuition, fees, and 
books) that exceed the financial aid grants. ChUd care is generaUy paid for by the STRIDE 
program for >_FDC clients, an i avme JTP.\ funds are available for other child care. 

Eight-Percent Coordination Formula Allocation 

The DCETC operates Dakota County's 8-percent formula allocation training. Like 
many SDAs in Minnesota, DCETC uses the 8-percent allocation as one more source of 
training money for its general pool of clients. The 8-percent allocation is used to enhance 
Title n-A for clients with special needs, usually substantial remedial education and long- 
term vocational training. The target is single parents on AFDC needing long-term training. 

DCETC enrolls AFDC recipients who show interest in classroom training in the 8- 
percent program. Even though the DCETC is located at the technical institute, clients arc 
referred to a variety of private and public institutions for training. Generally, students 
enroll in schools that offei tuition-free or reduced cost training because the lower tuition 
increases the number of clients DCETC can serve. Because the technical institute is state- 
funded, it is one of the lower cost options available to DCETC. Some community college 
programs, especially in clerical occupations, also train JTPA and PATH students. 
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Project Discover 

Project Discover, pioneered by Anoka Technical Institute, is available at the Dakota 
County Technical Institute, Project Discover is a course in self-sufficiency skills, career 
exploration, and financial planning. Students assess alternative careers and analyze the 
impact of entering each of the careers on the financial needs of their families. At Dakota 
County, Ptoject Discover was not funded by JTPA, Up until this year. Student Services 
used a Peridns grant to offer Pi oject Discover free to students. This year, Perkins funds 
are no longer available, but the project has continued by charging tuition. 

The DCETC has taken advantage of Ptoject Discover to serve its clients, especially 
those supported by JTPA 8-percent allocation funds. The goals of the 8-percent program 
and Project Discover arc virtually the same: to help single heads of households prepare to 
support their families by working in non-traditional occupations paying high salaries. 
Project Discover provides assessment and counseling to encourage women to pursue 
training in non-traditional fields, while Dakota County's 8-percent funds are used to 
support women that choose to enroll in such training. 

DACOT— «.Pcrccnt Special Project 

In 1988, Dakota County received one of Jie largest 8-Perccnt Special Needs Project 
grants from the state for its DACOT training program, DACOT, or Dakota Clerical Office 
Training, is a special office occupations program for single heads of households. All 
participants are AFDC recipients. 

The curriculum was designed by the Dakota County Technical Institute. The full 
program lasts two years; however, students entering the program with office skills skip the 
parts of the curriculum at which they are abneady competent. Those with advanced office 
skills may graduate into medical records technology or word processing specialist 
programs. Services in the DACOT project include self-esteem workshops and job search 
skills training. The 8-pen:ent grant also subsidizes child care, an important program 
component A community action agency provides more child care, plus transportation and 
clothing assistance. 

Coordination with STRIDE 

The STRIDE program in Dakota County is a joint effort of the Human Services 
Division and DCETC, Case management services are conducted by the Employment and 
Training Center. The placement of STRIDE case management within the DCETC allows 
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the PIC to review local STRIDE policy and assess alternative AFDC employment training 
strategies in the context of overall employment development strategies. 

The Employment and Training Center and the Employment and Economic 
Assistance staff hold joint staff and planning meetings. DCETC recruits AFDC clients 
directly from STRIDE orientations. STRIDE participants enrolling at DCETC have access 
to all the DCETC services for which they meet the federal or state eligibility requirements. 
Through STRIDE, a STRIDE client receives case management, counseling, job search, and 
placement assistance, and is eligible for support in up to four years of education or training. 

Anoka County 

Andca County Job Training Center is a county department that serves as the SDA 
for a suburban and rural residential area just north of Minneapolis. The SDA 
administration provides client services, including all its own intake, counseling, and OJT 
contracts. In addition to JTPA, the Job Training Center operates STRIDE for social 
services as well as state programs including MEED and the Minnesota Youth Program. 

The predominant coordinated activities between the Anoka County Job Training 
Center and vocational education are the 8-pcrcent projects and the referral of JTPA client 
to the technical institute for occupational training. For 1988-89, the Anoka Technical 
Institute was the recipient of an 8-Percent Special Needs grant to provide occupational 
training in non-traditional fields for single heads of households receiving AFDC. The 8- 
Percent Special Needs grant for 1989-90 will support specialized training in a classroom 
program to encourage and prepare women to train for non-traditional careers. 

JTPA Referrals to Vocational Education 

Like many other Minnesota SDAs, the Anoka County Job Training Center meets 
each client's needs by drawing on the variety of programs available. The county will only 
fund AFDC recipients— enroUed under either STRIDE or JTPA— through vocational 
education programs, which limits referrals to vocational schools. When clients are referred 
to occupational programs, the SDA emphasizes training in relatively long-term programs 
(usually two-year programs). Referrals are made to a variety of pre-existing public and 
private programs that can qualify students for student financial aid. Financial aid usually 
covers most direct school costs, making it possible for the SDA to enroll clients in long- 
term training. 
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Apiffoximatdy thirty-five percent of the SDA*s classroom training clients attend 
Anoka Technical Institute* Because ci the SDA*s proximity to the Twin Cities area, there 
are four additional community cdleg^ and four additioQal technical institutes within twenty 
miles, so the SDA also refers clients to these schools. The univcnity also has a few two- 
year programs in science and technology, and community colleges have business and 
engineering programs to which the SDA makes refenals. 

The Anoka County Job Training Center provides only limited programs in 
secondary schools. The JTPA sununer youth and high school dropout programs are 
operated firom the SDA office. JTPA clients are sometimes referred to ABE at one of the 
seven secondary school districts in the SDA, and JTPA covers some of the costs of these 
services. The SDA pays for supportive services for clients attending a GED preparation 
course at the technical institute or a GED program offered by a consortium of school 
districts, which is funded firom the consortium's federal ABE grants. 

Project Discover at Anoka Technical Institute 

Project Discover, pioneered at Anoka, is a prevocational program to help women 
enter non-traditional careers. The project was started with a JTPA 8-Percent Special Needs 
grant and a vocational education grant. For the past three years, the project was supported 
by vocational education funds. This funding will probably not be available next year. The 
Anoka Technical Institute will continue the project, however, by charging approximately 
$200forniition. 

Project Discover is an eight-week program that serves low income, single parent 
homemakers considering technical/non-traditional occupational training. Classes help 
women choose the right career and prepare them to be successful students by helping them 
with math, communications, and study skills. During the eight weeks, the students 
realistically explore their career and educational options and address the barriers that often 
impede the success of single nK)thers in school. At the end of the program, most graduates 
enroll in postsecondary programs to prepare for jobs in fields such as electronics, 
construction trades, and architectural drafting. Graduates enroll in technical programs at 
state technical institutes, community colleges, and four-year universities. 

Unique features of this program are group visits to campuses and industries, 
individual visits to classes at occupational schools, and informational interviews with 
employers and workers from industry. Each participant completes a financial analysis to 
identify how much she must earn after graduation to net the same amount of money she 
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receives on public assistance. She must then identify a training program whose graduates' 
average starting salary is at least as high as the wage she needs to remain off public 
assistance. 

Because of the success of Project Discover, several technical institutes staned 
similar pn>grams on their campuses. During 1987-88, Anoka Technical Institute developed 
a Project Discover cuiriculum and a handbook. In the fall of 1987, Anoka Project Discover 
staff offered inservice training to potential new program sites, and they continue to consult 
with schools that want to begin new programs. Some campuses fund the project with 
vocational education grants (displaced homeniaker grants) and others have secured JTPA 
funds to support Project Discover. 

Eight-Percent Special Needs Projects 

For both the 1988 and 1989 program years, the Anoka County Job Training Center 
has targeted its 8-Percent Special Needs grants to AFDC recipients interested in entering 
non-traditional, weU-paying careers. The 1988 project, the Non-Traditional Training 
Project, supports women through occupational education. The 1989 project will be similar 
to Project Discover because it will offer prevocational training and guidance intended to 
encourage women to choose non-traditional occupations. 

The Non-Traditional Training project for 1988-89 was designed to provide 
intensive support services and education in non-traditional fields for approximately eight 
single mothers receiving AFDC. The 8-pcrcent funding awarded this project is actually 
very low (only $7,240). It is a joint effort between the Job Training Center and Project 
Discover at Anoka Technical Institute, Alexandra House (a transitional housing project for 
victims of domestic violence), and Head Start For those who participated in Project 
Discover, the 8-percent grant provides tuition and support services while they pursue the 
non-traditional career goals they set in Project Discover. Single mothers on AFDC referred 
from Alexandra House and Head Start receive personal and parenting support from Uiese 
agencies, while their occupational skills training is supported by JTPA. 

All participants are concurrendy enrolled in JTPA Title II-A and receive student 
financial aid to cover educational expenses. The 8-percent grant is used exclusively for 
client transportation and tuition that is not covered by financial aid. JTP Tide II-A is used 
fOT vocational assessment, counseling, and job placement. Child care costs are paid by the 
county social services sliding-scale child care program, available to all low -income parents. 
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The SDA's proposal for the 1989-90 8-Percent Special Needs grant is to fund a 
project called Victmy through Vocational Education Exploration (VVEE). This project will 
have the same cooperative partners — the technical institute, Alexandra House, and Head 
Start — but will support the prevocational training of AFDC recipients interested in non- 
traditional careers, rather than the occupational education itself. In doing so, the WEE 
project will serve more women (twenty to thirty) than were served in 1988-89. The WEE 
program wiU be an SDA version of Project Discover. Women will assess the minimum 
wage they need to be self-sufficient and explore career alternatives in non- 
traditionalAechnical fields that have average entry wages at least as high as those required to 
become self-sufficient 

For both of these 8-Percent Special Needs projects, the technical institute is a 
cooperative parmer, however, unlike the arrangement in some other Minnesota Special 
Needs grants, Anoka Technical Institute is not primarily responsible for the training. 
Instead, Vocational Education has assisted the SDA by developing curriculum and 
providing referrals to the SDA programs. While the SDA*s 8-pcrccnt programs encourage 
those interested in vocational education to pursue the training, this training is not 
necessarily at the technical institute. 

The City of St. Paul 

The SDA administration for the City of St. Paul is the Job Creation and Training 
Section (JCT) within the city Department of Planning and Economic Development, 
Division of Community Development The city has contracts with private non-profit 
organizations such as the Urban League to operate nx>st of the JTPA training projects in the 
SDA. (These agencies arc called program operators.) Many of the program operators 
provide services from an Employment Center owned by the City of St. Paul 

This case study focuses on the relationship between the St Paul JTC and the St. 
Paul Technical Institute. Approximately sixty percent of all St. Paul JTC clients who are in 
classroom training are enrolled at the technical institute. St Paul Technical Institute is also 
the JTC*s education parmer for 8-Percent Special Needs grants. 

JTPA Referrals to St. Paul Technical Institute 

The St Paul Technical Institute accepts referrals of JTPA clients for vocational 
training from the City of St Paul and other SDAs. More than six hundred JTPA clients 
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attended the St Paul Technical Institute in 1987, accounting for fifteen percent of the 
Technical Institute's students. The City of St. Paul sends approxiniately sixty percent of 
its JTPA clients that arc in training to the technical institute. Approximately eighty JTPA 
clients of the St Paul SD A attend the Technical Institute at any one nvnc. 

Eight-Percent Special Needs Project: Refugee Women's Special Services 

St Paul Technical Institute is participating in a JTPA project called the Refugee 
Women's Special Services Project (RWSS), operated with an 8-Pcrcent Special Needs 
grant held by die City of St Pajl JTC. The RWSS's project is a cooperative effoit of the 
technical institute, an independent school district, and two non-profit agencies. The project 
provides prevocational assessment and ESL training in conjunction with woiic experience, 
career exploration, and vocational training. 

For 1988-89, the project recruited women from the growing St. Paul population of 
Hmong refugees from Laos. The goal of RWSS is to address the severe barriers to 
en^loymcnt faced by Uiese women, including limited-English language proficiency, limited 
survival skills, limited knowledge of child care and transportation resources, and litde or no 
job skills or knowledge of American employment In 1988-89, the project enrolled twenty- 
seven economically disadvantaged refugee AFDC mothers whose English language 
capability is very limited. Most of the women are married, and their husbands are AFDC 
Unemployed chents ^f the STRIDE program who arc in mandatory STRiDE program 
training. The project has received an 8-Percent Special Needs grant to continue providing 
prevocational services for the same women through the 1989-90 school year. 

Each of the cooperative agencies has assumed a different responsibility for ihe 
training. The St. Paul JTC is the grant recipient, managing participant ticking, financial 
reporting, and eligibility venf.cation. The Lao Family Community agency recruits and 
tracks the progress of participants, providing case management services, day care, 
transportation assessment and counseling, and job placement with JTPA and STRIDE 
funding. The ABE division of the independent school district provides basic ESL training 
and survival skills training (e.g., how to make phone calls, how to use the bus system, and 
so on). At St. Paul Technical Institute, the women participate in vocational exploration 
courses and the specially developed occupational ESL curriculum that focuses on language 
skills for the workplace. The women will have up to two years to participate in the ESL 
and survival skills training. 
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During the first year of language and counseling services, the wonoen have 
participated in hands-on work experience training. A non-profit agency called the Self- 
Potential Resource Center arranges these work experience placements. The agency has 
placed women in electronic assembly jobs and other occupations that do not require English 
language proficiency. 

The women will pursue careers that do not require English language proficiency in 
such fields as occupational homemaking (coc^ng or housekeeping), electronics, nursing 
aido^ractical nursing, and some graphic arts jobs. As their language and employability 
skills improve, some women will find jobs. Others will seek further vocational training at 
the technical institute. There are no special funds available fot this further training; 
however, women choosing to pursue occupational training can get their tuition and 
expenses covered by student aid, and supportive services will be available through 
STRIDE and county social services. 

Project Advance 

Project Advance is a STRIDE project at the St. Paul Technical Institute that draws 
on the resources of JTPA. It was built on the Project Discover model of prcvocational 
services for AFDC clients. The project serves long-term AFDC recipients who have 
multiple barriers to employment. During the two years for which the project is funded, 
approximately sixty women will participate. 

The relationship between Project Advance and JTPA is sinndlar to the relationship 
between STRIDE projects and JTPA throughout the state. Potential clients learn about 
Project Advance during the mandatory STRIDE orientations. Interested women meet with 
the Project Advance staff ac St Paul Technical Institute. A JTPA counselor certifies 
eligibility and need for child care and transponation assistance and authorizes county 
human services child care and transponation subsidies for women who enroll. 

The majority of the fees for the Project Advance special classes and services are 
paid for by the STRIDE grant. The first group of women who were enrolled for the winter 
quarter applied for Pell grants that paid the instructional costs of the Project Advance 
courses. For the second quartet, JTPA Title II- A paid tuition to Project Advance for the 
new clients and paid for some of the additional services of the program such as Held trips 
and special speakers. The JTPA funding of the Project Advance tuition will allow the 
women to save their Pell grants for their occupational training programs (Pell grants have a 
lifetime total maximum). 
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Pmoject Advance is structiutd to prepare women to enter occupational programs and 
to provide support during vocational training and job search. The project has been 
organized into three distinct phases: Phase one lasts two academic quarters and addresses 
the prevocational training needs to overcome the multiple barriers to education and 
employment the clients face; Phase two involves support during occupational training; and 
Phase three addresses job readiness and job search training and provides support services 
for the first year of employment 

During the first phase, women attend a variety of prevocational classes at the 
technical institute. They enroll full time in a combination of regular vocational institute 
classes and special classes for Project Advance clients. The special Project Advance 
classes include an ongoing support group; personal development; career exploration and 
individualized career research leading to a decision of an occupational training program to 
pursue; ability, interest, and aptitude assessment; communication skills; and parenting 
classes. Also during this first quarter, women take classes to prepare for the GED test, 
remedial education courses, and prerequisite courses to prepare them for admission to their 
chosen postsecondary occupational programs. All clients in Project Advance arc still in this 
phase of training. 

During Phase two. Project Advance will provide ongoing support for the women 
enrolled in occupational training. The campus Women's Resource Center will sponsor the 
support services (continued child care and transportation support, academic support, and 
counseling), so that the supportive services can be available to all women at the technical 
institute as well as Project Advance. The women from Project Advance plan to enroll in 
vocational programs at the technical institute, the college, and the University of Minnesota. 

The third phase will begin when the women complete their occupational training 
programs in two to four years. At that time, they will receive instruction and assistance in 
job search and work readiness skills. Once the women are placed in jobs. Project Advance 
staff will continue to ensure that necessary support services such as transportation and child 
care are available, and will continue to provide counseling and support as the women adjust 
to the new demands of woridng. 

Eight-Percent Formula Allocation Funds 

The City of St. Paul uses its 8-percent allocation to supplement the training funds 
available under regular JTPA titles to provide regular JTPA services to public assistance 
clients. The range of services include assessment, career planning, counseling, vocational 



training, tnd job search assistance. The majority of the required one-to-one match is 
derived bom state and federal postsocondary aid, and die r^t of the match comes from OJT 
contributions. The 8-percent formula is allocated duuugh the City's program operators 
who may refer the public assistance clients enn^ed in JTPA to the technical institute, 
community college, or other vocational programs. They use the S-percent funding to cover 
tuition, supplies, or supportive services. 

STRIDE in St Paul 

The STRIDE program in St. Ptu\ is administered, along with JTPA, by the 
Department of Planning and Economic Development The city *s approach to the STRIDE 
program has been to contract with non-profit organizations to deliver STRIDE services. At 
the time of our visit, the primary STRIDE contractor for St Paul had just decided to give 
up its STRIDE contract The technical institute reported that it was interested in taking over 
the services offered by this agency; however, the contracts were given to the Urban League 
and ABE in the St Paul schools. Therefore, the only STRIDE training that St. Paul 
Technical Institute will conduct in the near future is the Project Advance training funded 
with the STRIDE special project grant 



Conclusion 

In Minnesota, state policy regarding the coordination between JTPA and vocational 
education focuses on compliance with federally required coordination activities. The DJT 
conducts a thorough review of the state vocational education plan and the administration of 
the 8-percent education set-asides to encourage coordination between JTPA and vocationaT 
education. The SBVTE does its part to encourage cooperation by encouraging the state *s 
technical institutes to pursue 8-percent coordination grants and by offering technical 
assistance to technical institutes interested in working with JTPA. 

Locc^ JTPA programs and educational institutions have cooperative training 
programs, and many examples of innovative cooperative ventures were observed at the 
four local programs described in this study. The motivation for these programs was 
primarily a desire to secure as many sources of funds as possible to aide the range of clients 
served by the programs. State and federal policy and programs had virtually no effect on 
the local programs' decisions to coordinate. The availability of the 8*Pcrcent Special Needs 
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grants was the excq)tion: this federal set-aside gave local education and JTPA programs 
impetus to wotIc together in innovative ways. 

The state-level concern with employment training for public assistance recipients 
has had a visible effect on JTPA, vocational education, and the coordination between the 
two programs. The most obvious effect is the dedication of the JTPA 8-percent formula 
funding to serve public assistance recipients. The training of AFDC clients has also 
become a priwity in more subde ways. Most of the Minnesota 8-Percent Special Needs 
grants (competitive proposals) target AFDC recipients. Innovative projects in the technical 
institutes such as Project Discover, VVEE, and Project Advance — some of which are 
funded by Perkins, some by JTPA, and some by both sources — are targeted to the 
prevocational needs and occupational training of welfare recipients. It will be interesting to 
see in the years to come the extent to which public education and JTPA rcsouires arc 
targeted specifically to clients of the welfarc-to-woric programs. 
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COORDINATION IN TENNESSEE 



The Tennessee case study provides an example of some interesting state-level 
coordinated efforts and, like Illinois, is an example of a state in which many community 
colleges arc Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) administrative agencies. A history of 
strong involvement by governors in this state has resulted both in the location of service 
delivery areas (SDAs) in the community colleges and in the primary JTPA-education 
relationships that exist between the community colleges and JTPA and the State Department 
of Education, Division of Adult and Community Education's literacy program and JTPA. 
The Department of Education's Division of Vocational-Technical Education, which is the 
primary recipient of federal Vocational Education funds, has a relatively limited state-level 
role in JTPA programs. 



Vocational Education System 

Secondary vocational education in Tennessee is the responsibility of the State 
Department of Education's Division of Vocational-Technical Education. The Department of 
Education oversees the public schools, including secondary vocational centers that are 
operated by local school districts. The Board of Regents in Tennessee, which receives 
only fifteen percent of the federal Vocational Education funds in the state, is responsible for 
all state institutions of higher education except the University of Tennessee. The Board of 
Regents' system includes thirteen community colleges and twenty-six postsecondary area 
vocational-technical schools. 

Both the State Department of Education, Division of Adult and Community 
Services, and the Board of Regents receive JTPA 8-Percent Education Coordination funds. 
The Division of Vocational-Technical Education does not receive any 8-percent funding, 
but the administration appears interested in and well-informed about JTPA and works to 
keep local secondary schools apprised of the services available (e.g., through presentations 
at state vocational directors conferences). State Vocational Education funds support some 
JTPA school-to-work transition programs in the secondary schoojs; however, because state 
Vocational Education is not included in the JTPA 8-percent program, its ability to create 
joint Perkins- JTPA state-level programs is Umited. 




The JTPA System, Including SDAs in the Community Colleges 



The state of Tennessee has an unusual relationship between its community colleges 
and JTPA: community colleges are the JTPA g:"ant recipients and administrative entities in 
seven of the fourteen JTPA SDAs in the state- At the state level, JTPA is administered by 
the Employment and Training Division of the Tennessee Department of Labor. When 
SDAs were first established in 1983, it was the goal of the governor's office to have all 
SDAs housed in community colleges* The decision as to what organization would serve as 
the SDA administrative agency, however, belonged to the local elected officials of each 
area. The governor's office was successful in selling its concept of community college 
SDA administration to seven of the local areas. In Tennessee's remaining seven SDAs, the 
usual kinds of agencies (such as area development districts and local government units) 
administer JTPA, 

The location of SDAs in colleges appears to have the most impact on SDA 
administration and image. The locatcd at conununity colleges sec a clear advantage 
to having a stable, respected institution as their administrative entity. The SDAs benefit 
from the professional services available to them such as the college accounting department 
and legal counsel. As part of the college, the SDA has an added level of legitimacy; for 
example, JTPA job developers can call on companies and introduce themselves as staff of 
the college, which is a far more visible institution than the private industry council (PIC) in 
most communities. 

The location of SDA administration in community colleges does not appear to have 
an effect on the kind of services received by clients. As was true in Illinois, this 
organizational arrangement docs not lead to increased use of classroom vocational 
education. The SDAs locatcd at community colleges sec their primary mission as job 
placement and arc just as concerned about meeting their pcrfofmance standards as other 
SDAs. Therefore, the college SDAs choose to refer clients to vocational education based 
on the needs of the individual and the resources available. Because longer-term training is 
relatively expensive (and not always feasible for the client), SDAs in colleges place 
students in a range of JTPA services. A review of state statistics showing die number of 
SDA refeirals to vocational training revealed no difference between the tendency of college 
SDAs and other SDAs to place clients in classroom vocational skills training. 
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Eight*Percent Education Coordination Funds 



In Tennessee, the governor has used the allocation of 8-Percent Education 
Coordination funds to support state priorities for education. At this time, the JTPA 8- 
pcrcent funds are split evenly between the Board of Regents and the State Department of 
Education's Division of Adult and Community Education. For the first few years of JTPA, 
all of the 8-pcrcent money was allocated to the Board of Regents for programs at the 
community colleges and area vocational-technical schools. Two years ago, one half of the 
8-pcTcent funds were rtxiirectcd to the Division of Adult and Community Education to fund 
literacy programs. 

The Division of Adult and Community Education programs 

The Division of Adult and Community Education uses its 8-percent funds to 
support literacy training in forty-eight of Tennessee's ninety-six counties. These literacy 
training programs are available in all counties in the state. Literacy programs that are not 
supported by 8-percent funds are paid for with state funds or a ^rant from the Appalachian 
Regional Commission. 

Regardless of the funding source, these literacy programs all offer literacy tiainijig 
at all levels up to General Education Development (GED) preparation. Their main target is 
the functionally illiterate or those reading below a fifUk grade level. Each literacy site is 
staffed with a certified teacher, teaching assistant, and numerous volunteers. The JTPA- 
fimded literacy programs have JTPA counselors available to help clients with job search or 
enrollment in other education and training programs once they complete their literacy goals. 

The Department of Education's literacy training fills a need that is not met by JTPA. 
More than four thousand ptople were enrolled in the 8-percent literacy programs last year, 
and many more were served with state and Appalachian Regional Commission funds. The 
program can reach so many clients because it relies heavily on volunteer tutors working 
from churches, community organizations, and store front offices. The target population of 
the literacy program (those reading below the fifth grade level) is not a population that is 
usually served by regular JTPA programs, primarily because regular JTPA programs have 
to meet performance standards. JTPA offices do have their own remedial education 
programs; however, JTPA remedial education is aimed at brushing up basic skills to 
prepare clients for occupational skills training or employment 
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An unfortunate result of these differences is that the 8-perccnt literacy program 
generally docs not operate as an integrated part of JTPA. SDAs tend to view the Adult and 
Community Education literacy training as ini^propriate for those seeking employment. 
Because it relies on volunteers, the literacy programs usually lutw clients a few hours a 
week, and it may take one year for a client to achieve a one-grade improvement in reading 
level. In contrast, JTPA remedial programs usually require a five-day per week 
commitment, so clients move quickly to employment activities. The SDAs do refer people 
with very low reading skills to the literacy program, but only when they are not seeking 
immediate employment. If an SDA has a client who needs remedial education prior to 
entering job training, it will generally use the SDA's own workplace literacy program, not 
the 8-percent program. 

The Board of Regents' Programs 

The Board of Re^nts' 8-percent money serves clients in all the SDAs. This half of 
the coordination funding provides education through cooperative agreements among the 
Board of Regents, community colleges, and the administrative entities in all SDAs in the 
state. These 8-pcrcent funds are allocated to the SDAs to secure training through colleges. 
A community college that is also an SDA, therefore, would serve its own area's clients and 
might serve clients from a neighboring SDA under the 8-percent grant. The SDAs that are 
located at colleges are at an advantage in coordinating their 8-pcrcent with other JTPA 
programs. 

Clients eniollcd in the Board of Regents' 8-pcrcent programs receive assessment, 
occupational skills training at the college or vocational-technical institute, counseling, and 
employment preparation. The 8-percent programs are typically well-integratcd with 78- 
perccnt services, and clients are co-enrolled or concuirently enrolled in 8-percent and 78- 
percent programs. Typically, co-enrolled clients attend occupational skills training courses 
and receive tuition assistance from one JTPA program and support services (such as child 
care assistance) &om the other. Clients may be concurrently enrolled so that one program 
covers their remedial education and the other pays for occupational training or m that each 
program pays for one year of a two-year degree program. Most SDAs pay student 
expenses— tuition, fees, books, and required supplies— from the 8-percent grant 

Each college has an 8.percent JTPA counselor who counsels the students, assists 
them in securing Pell grants and other financial aid, and tracks their progress during their 
occupational programs. Students attending the community colleges use the trray of 
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services available to college students, including health care, academic and career 
counseling, and job placement assistance. Most area vocational-technical schools also have 
JTPA counselors: approximately one-half of the counseling positions are funded with 8- 
percent funds and the other-half arc funded from JTPA 78-percent fiinds. 

Although the vast majority of those enrolled in the Board of Regents' 8-pcrcent 
program are enrolled for occupational skills training at vocational-technical schools, 
community colleges, or vocational centers, many others receive basic skills or remedial 
instruction. Oients may attend programs at community-based organizations (CBOs) or 
other non-profit institutions if the college has subcontracts with such organizations. 

In many SDAs, the 8-percent program is the primary source of funding for long- 
term (one- or two-year) occupational training. Even at the SDAs located within the 
community college system, concerns about meeting performance standards limit the 
number of clients the SDA is willing to support in classroom training. The Board of 
Regents* 8-pcrccnt program clearly has a positive impact on the amount of occupational 
skills trairung offered by JTPA in Tennessee. 

Other State-level Coordination Efforts 

STEP 

STEP is the Summer Education and Training Program that, under the support and 
guidance of the Tennessee Department of Labor, is currently being piloted by five 
Tennessee SDAs. The program brings together the resources of the state JTPA 6-percent 
perfomaance incentive grants, SDA summer youth programs, and secondary schools. The 
STEP program, including a specialized remedial education curriculum package, was 
designed specifically for use in JTPA youth programs by Public/Private Ventures (a private 
employment training institute in Philadelphia), and it is used by SDAs nationwide. The 
Tennessee Depaitment of Labor retains Public/Private Ventures to implement STEP at the 
pilot sites. 

STEP enrolls fourteen and fifteen year-old high school students who are at risk of 
dropping out of school. Participants, mosdy students who are behind in their academic 
credits, are identified by the schools. The primary purpose of the program is to keep these 
youth in school by allowing them to catch up on high school credits and by reinforcing 
basic skills with work experience in public or not-for-profit sector employment. The 
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curriculum includes nuth, reading, and higher thinking skills. In addition, the program 
teaches survival skills and decision-making skills, with a specific emphasis on preventing 
teenage pregnancy. 

During the summer, participants enroll in the Title II-B summer youth program: 
they attend remedial education classes in the morning and go to JTPA-subsidized work 
experience jobs in the afternoon. In the classroom, youth improve their basic skills 
through individualized study and learn decision-making and employability skills in group 
sessions. In the afternoon, small groups of youth work at specially developed jobs in 
which their supervisors purposefully assign tasks that use basic math and "cading skills. 

Upon completing the summer programs, STEP clients enroll in Tide H-A and 
receive ongoing support and encouragement from mentors. These counselors check on the 
students' progress, encourage students to stay in school, and provide support such as 
tutoring or referral to healtii and community services. Occasional group activities such as 
picnics and ball games keep the youtii interested and cohesive during die school year. 

The education parmers for diis project were chosen by the participating SDAs. 
Most arc high schools, but one vocational-technical school and a state university also host 
programs. JTPA tests students* basic skill levels and pays for the program teachers, 
student wage subsidies, and supportive services. The schools' contributions consist of 
facilities, equipment, software, and other in-kind services. The program makes use of 
classrooms, computers, and teachers that would otherwise not be used during the summer 
months. 

Jobs for Tennessee Graduates and School-to-Work Transition Programs 

Jobs for Tennessee Graduates (JTG) is a school-to-work transition program based 
on a national model. JTG is a JTPA-funded class available in six of Tennessee's fourteen 
SDAs, which enrolled over four diousand high school students last year. The program is a 
cooperative effcMt between JTPA, local education agencies, the State Department of Labor, 
and the State Department of Education. 

The JTG curriculum is aimed at preparing youth to move from high school to 
employment. The curriculum includes career exploration, pre-employment skills, and 
appropriate woric behaviors. The Tennessee Department of Labor and the State Department 
of Education have a cooperative agreement whereby all JTG instructors meet the standards 
for teacher certification, and, in return, students completing the JTG course are awarded 
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one vocational credit toward high school graduation. JTG received $400,000 in state- 
appropriated vocational education funds to supplement its JTPA funding. The vocational 
funds allow JTG to enroll students who are not eligible for JTPA. 

The eight SDAs that do not have JTG programs do have some other type of school- 
to-work transition program in their local schools. These other school-to- work transition 
programs also have an agreement with the Department of Labor that allows them to award 
vocational credit to students successfully completing the course. 

VICTORY and JTPA Funds for Employment Training for AFDC Clients 

VICTORY, suppon for Aid for Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) clients 
seeking employment or trainingr began as Tennessee's Work Incentive (WIN) program. 
At this time, VICTORY is the only employment training program for AFDC clients in the 
state. Funded through the WIN and Food Stamp Employment Training programs, 
VICTORY'S resources have declined substantially over the years. Interestingly, JTPA 
funding has kept VICTORY alive during the last program year and will maintain job 
training opportunities for Human Services clients until Tennessee implements its version of 
the new federal Job Opponunities and Basic Skills (JOBS) program next year. 

In 1987, job training for AFDC recipients was given a major boost through a 
cooperative agreement between the Tennessee Department of Human Services and the 
Department of Labor's JTPA program. That year, a $4.8 million allocation of JTPA Title 
n 78-percent funds was carried over from the previous program year. The Depanment of 
Labor earmarked these carry-over funds for services to AFDC clients to compensate for the 
cuts to VICTORY'S WIN funding. The one-time allocation of JTPA funds provided 
training to AFDC clients during I Y88-89 and will carry over into PY89-90 in some 
counties. 

When the JTPA money was made available for Human Services clients, each PIC 
was charged with developing its own plan in cooperation with local Human Services 
offices. Under these contracts, the PIC was the designated recipient of grants to serve the 
AFDC recipients in its area. Each PIC and Human Services office plan is slightly different. 
Some PICs house JTPA staff in the local welfare office, while others serve AFDC referrals 
in their offices. A few PICs subcontracted with conimunity organizations to provide all 
services under the JTPA carry-over contract. Most PICs include some opponunity for 
occupational training in their plans, although many concentrate on providing on-the-job 
training (OJT), employ ability skills development, and job placement. 



This program has created local partnerships between welfare and JTPA that will 
undoubtedly facilitate cooperative agreements for the new JOBS program. JTPA may 
serve a major role in providing employment and training services under JOBS. At this 
time, the role of JTPA and of each education agency is not certain. The new JOBS 
prog;-am docs not emphasize postsecondary education, so the Board of Regents' 
institutions may not play a major role. Both area vocational-technical schools and 
community colleges aheady serve some AFDC clients in remedial and GED programs and 
this will continue when these clients are supported by JOBS. The JOBS program 
emphasizes return to school for clients under eighteen, and the State Department of 
Education expects that local schools will work with local welfare offices to re-enroll this 
group in school. 



Columbia State Community College 

The SDA at Columbia State Community College serves eight rural counties. The 
JTPA office is located off campus in its own building. The SDA staff believe that the 
relationship between the SDA and the college has no effect on the number of JTPA clients 
referred to vocational education. Even so, this SDA has numerous cooperative agreements 
with the college, with two postsecondary area vocational-technical schools, and with local 
secondary institutions. 

This SDA provides most of its own services direcdy from eight local Job Training 
Centers located in each of the SDA's counties. The Job Training Centers do intake and 
assessment and provide the following direct services: literacy, basic skills, job readiness 
training, GED preparation, consumer education, computer literacy and office automation 
skills, OJT, job search, and placement Because it established these centers, the SDA does 
not refer clients to educational institutions for basic skills and remedial education. An Adult 
and Community Education 8-percent literacy program is located in this SDA; however, the 
only people the SDA refers to it are those who are not looking for employment 

Coordination with Postsecondary Area Vocational-Technical Schools 

Columbia State Job Training refers clients to one of its two area vocational-technical 
schools to participate in the schools' regular occupational training. Clients enrolled under 
the regular Tide D-A program can receive assistance with tuition, fees, and supplies for up 
to fifty-two weeks. Participants in the Board of Regents' 8-percent program (administered 
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through Columbit Sute Community G>nege) can complete longer programs. Most 
vocational students ait emoUed throu^ the 8-percent piognun. 

The Job Training Office also has special contracts widi die area vocational-technical 
schools to provide JTPA clients with shcxt-term training in high demand occupations. 
These special courses are only formed when no local program already exists. This year, 
the programs are certified nursing assistant (ten weeks), small engine repair (fourteen 
weeks), and entrepreneurial child care, which prepares pax dcipants to establish their own 
family day care homes. The child care program is funded with 6-percent performance 
incentive money and lasts six months. 

Secondary Vocational Centers and Boards of Education 

Columbia Job Training subcontracts youth programs and some additional 
occupational training through the secondary schools. Two boards of education have 
watablished Licensed Practical Nurse programs into which JTPA participants are referred. 
Youth services are subcontracted based on a Request for Proposal (RFP) process. 
Virtually all the county school districts have contracts to provide vocational orientation. 
Aimed at in-school youth, the vocational orientation program is a two-semester course in 
pre-employment and work maturity competencies, as well as in basic education skills for 
the workplace. The boards of education also work with JTPA by providing special 
projects for summer youth work experience programs, which arc operated by a PIC 
subcontractor. In this program, youth perform jobs such as building maintenance and 
bookbinding projects at the schools. 

JTPA Cooperation with Columbia State Community College 

Although cooperation between the college and the SDA may appear natimd because 
they are part of the same institution, the Job Training program operates independently from 
the college. Therefore, the SDA has cooperative agreements with other college departments 
to provide services for JTPA clients. 

The primary source of vocational education for JTPA clients at the Columbia SDA 
is through individual referrals to the college's one- and two-year occupational degree 
programs. Most individual referral clients are enrolled in the JITA 8-percent program, 
which covers tuition and supplies, for one year. Clients interested in two-year degrees may 
enroll in the JTPA 78-percent program to receive support during the last year of their 
program. (PIC policy limits 78-percent funding to fifty-two weeks of training for 
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participants who intend to seek employment immediately diereafter.) The 8-percent 
program is widely advertised at the college as a source of financial aid to low-income 
students, so 8-petcent clients are as likely to hear about the program from the college as 
fromJTPA. 

State Set-Aside (78-Percent Carry-Over Funds) for Human Services Clients 
The Columbia SDA is one of the few SDAs in the state of Tennessee that has 
decided to subcontract for services to AFDC recipients with the special 78-percent cany- 
over funds designated for Human Services clients. When the money became available, the 
YWCA was already operating a program to reintroduce women into the labor market. 
Columbia worked with die YWCA to develop a program, similar to that already offered by 
the YWCA, but tailored to die needs of the AFDC clients. Columbia then used its carry- 
over funds to support its clients in die YWCA program. The YWCA provkies two weeks 
of employability skills training followed by job placement assistance. Women who arc not 
ready to enter the labor market following the three- week class are rcfen^ to the SDA for 
enrollment in other JTPA programs. 

Motlow State Community College 

Motiow State Community College is anotiier college tiiat is the SDA administration 
in its area. The Job Training Office serves six counties, including five rural counties. 
Assessment and referral services are subcontracted in die five rural counties, and the 
college office provides direct services in its own county. The vocational institutions in the 
SDA are d»ree area vocational-technical schools and die community college, which offers 
classes off-campus in eleven counties. 

Like Columbia, Motiow Job Training uses die college and vocational schools for 
occupational training, especially under die Board of Regents' 8-percent grant. The local 
Job Training Office at Motiow does less of its own remedial education, using „. e outside 
remedial education resources than Columbia does. The SDA estimates diat approximately 
one-diiid of its clients attend die community college or area vocational-technical school for 
occupational and basic skills training. 

Like Columbia, Motiow staff believe diat diey do not use die community college or 
vocational institutions more because diey are a part of die college. They do use die college 
and vocational schools almost exclusively for dieir occupational skills training, but diis is 
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because in the rural counties served by the SDA, the state schools are the only programs 
available. 

Coordination with Local Schools 

The public high schools in all of die SDA's counties have JTPA prognuns. Each 
year, the SDA issues one RFP for ail youdi services. School districts primarily respond to 
the RFPs. As a result, there is some kind of school-to*work transition or basic skills 
remediation program in each county. One county has a JTG program in three of its 
schools. Four counties operate dropout prevention and basic skills remediation programs. 
One county has established an altemative program for disabled students with JTPA funds. 
Another county has a dropout program for youth referred from the county juvenile services 
office. All of these programs are operated under performance-based contracts. The SDA 
reports that it has had no problem with performance contracts with the public schools. 

Postsecondary Education 

All postsecondary education for JTPA clients of the Motlow Job Training office is 
conducted on an individual referral basis. Motlow docs not fund separate occupational 
skills classes for its participants. For clients referred to programs at either the community 
college or the area vocational-technical school, the SDA pays for tuition, books, child 
travel expenses, and some health needs related to training (e.g., required physical exams 
and glasses). Most JTPA clients also apply for Pell Grants and other financial aid. 

Modow State has generally been impressed by the long-term success f wages and 
job retention) of its clients who complete long-teriii vocational education programs. 
Therefore, this SDA makes many referrals to vocational programs and does not limit the 
length of vocational training it will allow. Many students complete two-year programs, and 
some clients are supported through a three-year nursing program. Vocational education is 
not only supported with 8-percent funds, but also with 78-pcrcent funds, 6-percent 
Incentive grants, Perkins single parent/homemaker grants, and Humari Services funds. Up 
until this year, the SDA found it could support any client interested in occupational training, 
so it has not limited the number of clients referred or the length of training. The SDA is not 
sure it will be able to continue this practice, however, primarily because of the sharp 
decline in 8-percent funds available from the Board of Regents. 
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The SDA has one JTPA counselor at the conununity cdlege and one at each of the 
area vocational-technical schools who meet with JTPA students on a regular basis to 
provide guidance, counseling, referrals, and to track the students' progress. 

Generally, JTPA clients in occupational skills training are co-enrolled in 78-pcrcent 
programs and the Board of Regents* 8-percent program. Motlow is one of three SDAs in 
the state that uses its 8-peix:ent money aln[X)st exclusively to cover the cost of supportive 
services for those enrolled in educational programs. These clients receive help with tuition, 
books, and fees through the 78-percent prograni 

State Set-Aside (78*Percent Carry-Over Funds) for Human Services Clients 
This SDA supports two JTPA staff people assigned as case managers for Human 
Serv ices clients enrolled in JTPA through the sute AFDC set-aside. These staff people 
travel to local Human Services offices to recmit clients that are interested in job training and 
placement Interested AFDC recipients are referred to the JTPA office for intake and 
services. The AFDC recipients enrolled in the AFDC set-aside program are eligible for any 
JTPA service, including tuition support for occupational training at tlje community college 
or vocational-technical school. The JTPA case managers provide supplemental counseling 
and assistance with parenting skills, financial planning, and life skills for AFDC clients. 
Clients who do not enter occupational programs may enroll in basic skills courses, begin- 
OJT, or accept a work experience placement. 
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COORDINATION IN WASHINGTON STATE 



The State Board of Vocational Education (SBVE). which is independent from the 
state *s educational systems, is the sole state agency for the administration of vocational 
education in Washington State. The SBVE distributes Perkins Vocational Education funds 
to the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the State Board for 
Community College Education (SBCCE). SBVE is the administrative entity in Washington 
for the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) 8-Percent Education Coordination and Grants 
through a grant from the Employment Security Department (ESD). 

Vocational education in Washington is delivered by the public secondary schools* 
five public postsecondary vocational-technical institutes that art operated by the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction (OSPI)» and twenty-seven community colleges. 
The public school system also includes eight area secondary skills centers that offer 
comprehensive vocational training for eleventh and twelfth grade students. Of these school 
systems, the technical institutes are the most active in providing skills training to JTPA 
participants. Those community colleges with relatively strong vocational education 
programs (in contrast to strong programs to transfer smdents to four-year institutions) arc 
also likely to serve JTPA clients. High schools and area skills centers are most likely to 
work with JTPA to offc^ summer youth programs. 

The ESD is the administrative agency for JTPA. Employment Security programs 
(Job Service) arc administered by a separate division of the ESD. JTPA in Washington-is 
delivered by twelve local service delivery areas (SDAs). This case study reviews the 
coordination between JTPA and vocational education in three of these SDAs. 

State-Level Coordination 

Although Washington's state -level employment and education agencies are not 
among the most active nationally in promoting joint JTPA, vocational education projects in 
local SDAs or schools and communication among agencies at the state level appears to be 
good There is substantial cross membership, joint meetings, and mixed representation on 
special planning committees among the SBVE, the State Job Training Cooixiinating Council 
(SJTCC), the Washington State Council on Vocational Education (WSCOVE), and the 
Department of Sodal and Health Services (responsible for Aid for Families with Dependent 
Children [AFIDC] and welfare-to-work programs in the state). State representatives have 
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worked well together on special planning projects such as the convnittees that planned the 
state's welfare-to-work denionstration project Another exanq)le of such cooperation is that 
the State Board for Community Colleges, OSPI, and JTPA organized to obtain joint 
membership in the V-TECS curriculum consortium, allowing all three systems access to the 
resources of this national curhcular materials center. 

While all relevant state agencies work together to facilitate the planning of special 
state projects, these agencies have not created jointly funded programs or actively 
encouraged local JTPA or vocational educational programs to combine resources for local 
joint projects. Even the JTPA 8-Percent Education Coordination funds, usually used by 
states as a mechanism to develop joint education/JTPA programs, arc not targeted for this 
in Washington. The state policy on the use of the JTPA 8-percent set-aside does not 
rct^uiie 8-percent grant recipients to form education and job training partnerships. 

In its biennial reports on vocational education coordination, WSCOVE provides 
recommendations to SBVE, vocational education, and SJTCC on ways to improve 
coordination. The WSCOVE Biennial Report is an excellent analysis of the effectiveness 
of JTPA, vocational education, and coordinated activities in Washington. Both the 1987 
and 1989 Biennial Reports were widely circulated among state agencies and drew 
thoughtful responses tc WSCOVE*s recommendations. The 1989 Biennial Report makes 
the following recommendations about federal policy that the Council believes adversely 
affects state coordination: 

• The U.S. Department of Education should press for legislation that provides 
financial incentives to local vocational education institutions that combine an i share 
resources with JTPA. (WSCOVE concluded from its study that coordinated 
activities appeal to be more related to information sharing than coordination of 
planning and job training activities.) 

The U.S. Department of Education in cooperation with the U.S. Department of 
Labor should recommend to Congress that the Carl D. Perkins Vocational 
Education Act and the JTPA include complementary purposes, terminology, goals, 
and evaluation criteria. 

These reconmiendations stem from ongoing problems identified by Washington 
State administrators and by administrators in other s.tates. First, the small proportion of 
vocational education funded by the Perkins Act (five percent of vocational education 
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funding in Wishington is federal funds) is considered a barrier to JTPA and vocational 
education coondination. Federal policy goals can have only a limited impact on vocational 
prognms because the funding is so limited. Of course, the 8-Percent Education 
CoonUnadon set-aside could be viewed as a federal incentive for coordination. However, 
the effectiveness of this incentive depends on how the state configures the 8-percent 
progranL In Washington, state policy has not limited the use of the 8-Peicent Education 
Coofdinadon funding stricdy to education/SDA partnerships. 

The second ongoing issue relates to the fact that the purjx)ses and goals of the JTPA 
and the Perkins Act are somewhat ambiguous and have complicated rcgulauons, with 
neither being well-understood by local service providers. WSCOVE's research showed 
that nx)st directors of vocational education and JTPA programs do not understand the 
differences between the two acts nor their purposes. WSCOVE's recommended solution to 
this problem is to make the acts more similar. Another solution to the problem that was 
offered by staff at the BSD is to waive client eligibility requirements for joindy funded 
programs. Although these suggestions might increase the joint use of JTPA and Perkins 
funds, they do not coincide with the different policy goals of the different federal acts. 

The OSPI and the SBCCE are the other state agencies that provide vocational 
education and that could act to coordinate JTPA and vocational education. OSPI has a 
linuted role in JTPA policy. An OSPI representative attends die SJTCC meetings, but only 
in an advisory capacity. The SBCCE, in contrast, is a full member of die SJTCC. 

One OSPI representative argues diat education had more representation in the 
administration of die CETA program dian JTPA. Under CETA, tfierc were more public 
representatives on the governing boards and, because of this, many different educational 
delivery systems were represented Under JTPA, private industry councils (PICs) are only 
required to have one representative from education. This person usually represents one of 
the many different educational sectors in an SDA, and very often has no connection widi 
vocational education. 

Believing that lack of knowledge about the services offered by other agencies is one 
of the greatest barriers to coordination, OSPI is trying to encourage cooperation with JTPA 
by spreading infcxmation about JTPA programs and services. OSPI is planning to do more 
to encourage coordinated programs in the future by offering inservice training to bring 
secondary schools and JTPA staff together. However, performance contracts and the 
reporting burden of JTPA contracts also prevent some schools from entering into contracts 
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with PICs. In general OSPI finds it difficult to encourage schools to work with JTPA 
because |Miblic education is very decentralized Because each school district has an 
independent governing board, OSPI has had limited success in encouraging contracting 
with JTPA. Even now, school district vocational education plans should be reviewed by 
PICs; however, naost PICs do not receive these plans on a regular basis. (This is common 
in many states.) 

The 8-Percent Education Coordination Set-Aside 

Washington had approximately $3.1 million available for 8-Pcrcent Education 
Coordination activities and grants this year. SBVE administers the 8-Pcrcent Education 
CocHxiination funds in Washington through a grant &om the ESD. Twenty percent of the 
money is retained by the SBVE for administration, technical assistance, research, pilot 
projects. Mid program evaluation and eighty percent is distributed as direct grants. A 
proportion of the direct grant money is distributed to the SDAs by formula each year. 
Local PICs approve the plans for the 8-percent SDA set-asides. Other 8-percent funding is 
allocated to Govfrnor s Statewide Projects, which are special projects targeted to 
employment generating activities and dropout prevention statewide. The remaining 8- 
perccnt projea money is distributed through competitive statewide proposals. 

Like many states, Washington is increasing its attention to improving the basic 
skills of its workforce. The Washington SJTCC has reconmiend that the JTPA 8-Per:ent 
Education Coordination money target services for individuals in need of basic educational 
skills development and/or improved workplace literacy. SJTCC first recommended that 
SDAs use 8-percent funds for basic skills and remediation in 1988. In previous years, the 
8-perccnt funds were targeted to employment generating activities and special populations 
such as criminal offenders and limited-English proficient (LEP) clients. At this time, a few 
SDAs continue to use their formula allocations for employment generating activities, but the 
majority of 8-percent funds are used for some type of remediation or basic skills training. 

Among the states visited for our study, Washington's pol:oy for the use of 8- 
percent funds is one of the least restrictive, and it does little to encourage partnerships 
between SDAs and educational institutions. In ader to make the program flexible, the state 
has not imposed the requirements that exist in other states that 8-perccnt grants go to 
educational institutions or parmerships between SDAs and education. SDAs can use the 8- 
percent SDA set-aside funds in any way they wish: the SDAs are encouraged to use the 
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money for basic skills or remedial education, but the money can be spent on programs 
operated by the SDA ot by any type of contractor. The primary difference between the use 
of 8-percent funds and Tide n funds is that 8-percent programs may claim a wider variety 
of outcomes as positive terminations such as enrollment in Title 11- A or completion of 
educational objecdves. Because Tide II-A funds arc subject to more rigorous performance 
standards— primarily employment standards — 8-pcrcent projects arc more likely to enroll 
youth and hard-to-serve individuals. 

The other 8-percent funds, the competitive grants, increase the number and the type 
of agencies diat get involved in JTPA training. In awarding these grants, die SBVE works 
with a review team (representing OSPI, SBCCE, SJTCC, WSCOVE, and community- 
based organizations [CBOs]), which reviews the proposals and recommends projects to be 
funded The SBVE distributes forty percent of the 8-percent project money (approximately 
$L2 million diis year) to agencies across the state for special projects. The less restrictive 
performance standards for 8-percent programs encourage providers to apply for the grants. 
Educational institutions that do not consider immediate enq)k)yment their mission are more 
likely to apply for the 8-percent grants than other JTPA contracts because the 8-percent 
grants accept educational outcomes as positive terminations. Other agencies that do not 
contract with PICs may also apply to SBVE for 8-percent grants. 

Although state policy does not require a local education agency (LEA) to participate 
in each 8-percent project, public educational institutions are well represented on the Ust of 
competitive grant recipients. The 8-percent competitive grants are awarded to a wide 
variety of recipients: CBOs and community colleges are the most common recipients; and 
school districts, vocational-technical institutes, SDAs, and one Job Service office also 
received grants this year. 



Governor's Coordination Criteria 

Perhaps the one clear state policy statement on coordination that is available to 
SDAs in Washington is the Governor's Coordination Criteria, which appear in the 
Governor's Special Services Plan (in compliance with federal requirements). Although this 
is not a policy diat will create jdndy funded programs, it provides state-level guidelines for 
SDAs on coordination activities. The comiination criteria specify the agencies with which 
SDAs are expected to communicate. All the required coordination is in the form of 
communication such as the sharing of plans and client referral, rather than jointly operated 



programs or a division of services. The coordination criteria specify (tie following three 
levels of coordination: 

• Level 1 : Critical Coordination— Signed Agreements Required 

At this level, each SDA is responsible for developing written agreements with 
representatives from the Department of Social and Health Ser\'ices (public 
assistance). Employment Security, other SDAs in geographic proximity, aging 
programs, and the SBVE regarding the 8-pcrcent program, the state-funded Job 
Skills program, and vocational education (Perkins). The written agreements arc 
incorporated into the SDAs' Job Training Plans. The agreements must specify 
means and methods of meeting mutual goals, but SDAs arc not encouraged to 
develop joint programs even at this highest level of coordination. 

• Level 2: Documented Consultation and Information Sharing with Other Agencies 
and Organizations 

At this level, the SDA is responsible for describing methods to ensure ongoing 
consultation and information sharing with business and labor, economic 
development agencies, education and training programs (to avoid unnecessary 
duplication), rehabilitation services. Native American grantees, and migrant and 
seasonal farm worifcrs programs. 

• Level 3: Information Sharing 

Finally, SDAs arc required to share information about programs and services with 
CBOs, community action agencies, tribal and indian services providers, and the 
United Way, as well as related federal, state, and local programs. 

The Family Independence Program 

The Washington State employment and training program for public assistance 
itjcipients is called the Family Independence Program or FIP. FIP is a pilot program that 
began in July of 1988 and is now available to public assistance recipients at fifteen sites. It 
will be implemented statewide when resources are available. FIP is a joint project of the 
ESD (the Job Service division, not JTPA) and the Depaitment of Social and Health 
Services. These two state agencies have equal representation on the FIP executive 
committee responsible for all policy and administration. Planning for regions is conducted 
by regional boards that include the ESD and the Department of Social and Health Services 
regional administrators, and representatives of children and family services (child care). 
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family support enforcement, and JTPA programs. At the local level Employment Security 
job counselon are co-located with FIP casew<»kers at the local welfaxt offices. Each local 
office refen clients to JTPA and vocational education programs as approi»iate. 

The initial planning process for FIP brought together representatives from JTPA, 
education, Enq)loyment Security, Social and Health Services, and CBOs. In order to 
develop the program and design the legislation, fourteen different work groups were 
assembled to address individual design issues, including child care, family support 
enforcement, education, and case management. These groups included representatives 
from JTPA, public and private education, SBCCE, SJTCC, SBVE, OSPI, and CBOs. 
The FIP work group that addressed employment and training issues included PIC chairs 
and SDA directors. Employment Security and Social and Health Services reviewed the 
recommendations from each of these fourteen conmiittecs and developed the plan and 
legislation. The FIP plan was approved by the state legislamre in 1987. Last year, of 
approximately twenty thousand clients in FIP offices, eight diousand volunteered for FIP 
and completed Employability Development Plans (EDPs) and thirty-five hundred FIP 
enrcllees received t)asic, remedial, or occupational education. 

Every client that enters a FIP of fice for income support is given information about 
FIP's employment and training services Interested clients attend a program orientation and 
decide if they want to enroll. Once enrolled, a FIP caseworker completes the first part of a 
Self-Sufficiency Plan that analyzes whether a client will be able to go to school or work. 
Some clients are rtfentd to social workers or community support services for help with 
family, health, or other problems that will interfere with training or employment. If the 
case worker determines that the 2q>plicsint does not face substantial barriers, the Client is 
offered the oppoitunity to meet with a Job Service Specialist to complete the second part of 
the Self*Sufficiency PlaiL The Job Service Specialist assesses the wage that the client must 
cam to remain self-sufficient — a wage that will cover living expenses plus the extra costs of 
self-sufficiency such as child care and medical expenses. A traditional employability plan, 
a:ssessing the client's interests, aptinides, and skiUs, is also completed, and the Job Service 
S(>ecialist and client identify an occupation in which the client will earn enough to support 
the family within a few years of entering the labor market 

The FIP offices can use JTPA and vocational education resources to fulfill any part 
of the employment and training plan. FIP actually relies quite heavily on public education 
and JTPA for the education and training of FIP participants. Many FIP participants in 
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college programs receive Pell grants and scholarships. In these cases, FIP pays for 
counseling, case management, and support services, including vouchers for child care. 

The state does not track the number of FTP clients enrolled in each of the different 
educational systems. In one FEP office, j^)proximately one-half of clients in training were 
enrolled in one of two vocational-technical institutes; approximately one-third were enrolled 
in a community college; and the remainder attended proprietary programs. Althou^ these 
proportions are unknown for the other FIP offices, FIP counselors generally make 
extensive referrals to community colleges and vocational institutes. 

Recent changes in JTPA have made it easier for FEP to use that system. Most FIP 
clients need fairly extensive training in order to compete for wages that will support their 
families. When JTPA began, its emphasis on short-term training would have made its 
training programs incompatible with the needs of the FIP program. The shift in recent 
years toward longer-term JTPA training has made it possible for FIP to use JTPA. 

Local Coordination 

Because of the relatively neutral stance taken by Washington State agencies 
regarding the kinds of local JTPA-vocational education program coordination that should 
occur (beyond joint planning and client referral), the amount of local coordination varies 
substantially from SDA to SDA. The state's approach to coordination may also be partially 
responsible for the absence of coordinjuion in some areas. A WSCOVE biennial report, 
based on a survey of all LEAs, addressed the topic of local coordination between JTPA and 
vocational education programs. Some of the more interesting findings about coordination 
from the WSCOVE report include die following: 

• The potential exists for greater coordination at die local level, especially with 
secondary schools. Postsecondary instimtions are far more likely than secondary 
instinitions to respond to JTPA requests for proposals (e.g., in 1987, ninety-six 
percent of postsecondary institutions responded to JTPA Request for Proposals 
[RFPs], compared to forty-five percent of secondary schools). Only nineteen 
percent of secondary schools received JTPA Tide H-A funding in FY87. 

Less than twelve percent of secondary schools offering vocational programs 
regularly conduct joint planning with their local PICs, compared to forty-eight 
percent of postsecondary institutions. 

f) ■» 
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• From the WSCOVE survey of vocational educators, comments responding to the 
question of why JTPA services were not used included lack of need, lack of time, 
excess pi^)erwork, timeframe too short, too many restrictions, and concerns about 
performance-based contracts. 

• Approximately fourteen percent of Title II-A 78-percent money is spent on 
classroom training. In the secondary system, one-third of JTPA funds were used 
for occupational skills training. In the postsecondary system, more than two-thirds 
of JTPA funds were used for occupational skills training. The balance was used 
for remedial instruction and job retention services. 

In the SDAs visited for this case study, the primary relationship between SDAs and 
local vocational education entities is through individual referral of JTPA clients to 
vocational or basic skills programs. These referrals do not involve any formal agreement 
between the SDA and the educational institution. The case managers at local SDAs identify 
individual JTPA clients that need basic, remedial, or occupational skills training and then 
identify the best source of that training. This might be an SDA-run program, a CBO, a 
private school, or a public school or college program. Many clients are referred to Adult 
Basic Education (ABE) and General Education Development (GED) programs in public 
schools. SDAs also take advantage of occupational skills classes at vocational-technical 
institutes and community colleges. The ;tate does not collect any information about the 
numbers of JTPA participants receiving cjassroom versus on-the-job training (OJT) or job 
search assistiuice, nor does it track the numbers served in public educational institutions 
versus CBOs and other types of agencies. 

At the state level, administrators believe that the involvement of public education in 

JTPA training is limited in part by the length of the programs offered in the public schools. 

Many SDAs and JTPA subcontractors in Washington — most of which operate on strict 

performance standards and contracts — ^rely on very short classroom skills training or use 

• 

OJT almost exclusively to give clients occupational skills training. The statewide ibcus on 

basic skills training has been accompanied by an increase in training for some clients, but 

almost exclusively it has been in basic skills training, not occupational skills training. It is 

possible that the trend in U.S. Department of Labor perfonnance standards toward 

emphasis on long-term retention in employment may encourage more classroom 

occupational skills training in the future. 
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Bellingham VTI an:" the Northwest Washington PIC - 

The Northwest Washington PIC is a non-profit corporation that serves a four- 
county area. Northwest Washington PIC's service area encompasses one vocational- 
technical institute, two community colleges. Northwest Indian College, and branch college 
campuses in other counties. The PIC operates almost all of its own programs, and 
contracts out only its 8-percent programs. However, the PIC uses local education 
resources by referring some of its participants to public institutions on an individual basis. 

Comprehensive Competency Program Centers for Basic and Remedial 
Education 

The establishment of Comprehensive Con^tency Program (CCP) learning centers 
has been this PIC*s primary effort to develop cooperative programs with local schools. 
The development and operation of these basic skills centers has been supported primarily 
through 8-percent statewide competitive and SDA set-aside fiinds. 

Although this SDA does most if its own training, the PIC was motivated to find a 
contractOT for its 8-pcrcent project in order to meet the required financial match. Because 
the PIC is solely a JTPA organization, it does not have outside funds available to claim as a 
match. Yet, when the PIC looked to the public schools, it found that existing programs did 
not meet its needs: existing basic skills programs, primarily in ABE, were already filled to 
capacity and did not coffer the intensive, self-paced training the PIC wanted for its clients. 
Therefore, the PIC used its 8-pcrcent grants to build capacity within the public school 
system to provide remedial and basic skills education tailored to the needs of out-of-school 
and at-risk youth and adults seeking employment 

The first center was established as a joint venmre of a community college, a school 
district, and the PIC. The PIC purchased curriculum, instructional materials, and 
computers fo: the computer-aided instmction portions of the special competency-based 
curriculum used by the centers. JTPA continues to own the equipment purchased for the 
centers, even though it is located at the schools. The PIC needed to get special permission 
from SBVE to purchase equipment with 8-percent funds because such purchases with 
JTPA funds are usually prohibited. However, the PIC believed it was important to have a 
lasting, tangible relationship with the CCP learning centers in order to guarantee that the 
centers would be available to serve JTPA clients in the future. 
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Eight CCP centers have now been established in the SDA, and there are twenty- 
four such centers in the state as a result of other SDAs and schools adopting the nnxiel. 
The NOTthwest Washington PIC has provided different types of support to the different 
centers. In some cases, the PIC purchased the equipment, curriculum, or software with 
either SDA set-aside or statewide competitive 8-percent funds. In other cases, enrollment 
in the centers is open to all students and adults, and the school receives ABE funds to serve 
JTPA clients. Additionally, the PIC pays tuition for its clients or pays all the costs of an 
entire session, which would be open only to JTPA clients, because ABE funds are already 
committed to other programs at the school. In nx)st cases, the centers offer high school 
credits to youth who enroll in the program. This allows in-school youth who are behind in 
their credits and, therefore, at risk of dropping out, to make up credits and graduate with 
their class. 

The Bellingham Vocational-Technical Institute (VTI) is the site of one CCP center. 
This year, Bellingham VTI received an 8-peicent statewide competitive grant to fund its 
Center for Educational Success, a skills center first established with the help of JTPA 
funding. The Center for Educational Success, located on the VTI campus, offers basic 
skills, remedial education, and English-as-a-Second Language (ESL) training in a self- 
paced prograntL 

The project serves both youth and adults whose lack of skills in reading, writing, 
speaking English, and computation presents a barrier to job training, employment, and job 
retention. The participants represent four low-income groups that often reject traditional 
schooling: adult job seekers, high school dropouts or at-risk students (those who are 
behind in credits), single parents, and those with limited-English proficiency. The 
Bellingham CCP center allows these students to receive high school credits for their 
attendance. The VTI serves LEP adults through a Bureau of Refugee Assistance contract 
with the state Department of Social and Health Services, but this service is limited to 
refugees. This year's 8-perccnt competitive grant allows the center to also serve JTPA- 
eligible ESL clients who are not refugees. 

Altiiough die center is located on the VTI campus, it is housed in its own building 
and is not structured like a regular classroom. The self-paced curriculum, individual 
attention, and computer-aided instmction all lend themselves to an atmosphere of a CBO or 
an adult learning environment 
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The Center for Educational Success provides self-paced competency-based 
instruction f<x iq)proxiniately sixty students according to individualized learning plans. The 
program q)erates three sessions per day. Each session meets for three hours, five da^s a 
week, to provide intensive remedial education. The skills center is supervised by a 
certificated teacher, instructional aides, and volunteers from the local Literacy Council. 
Students arc pre- and post-tested using the Test of Adult Basic Education (TABE) to 
ascertain their levels of basic skills and to determine realistic student goals. LEP students 
arc tested widi a Basic English Skills Test (BEST) to detcraiine the appropriate instructional 
level After completing their education at the skills center, some students rc-enta school or 
begin job training, while others find jobs. Those without a high school degree or GED arc 
encouraged to complete one. 

The CCP system is a good example of a cooperative venture between JTPA and 
educational institutions. Placing the centers in public schools has some complications due 
to differences in die philosophy of the PIC and traditional education. Schools offer courses 
and credits based on the anK>unt of time students spend in the classroom, while the CCP 
system is based on improvement of skills measured by competency tests. The institutions 
and instructors have had to adjust to a different instructional method to operate the CCP 
centers, and a special system of credits based on competency tests had to be negotiated in 
order for the CCP centers to offer high school credits. On the other hand, the location of 
CCP centers in public schools allows the classes to be taught by certified teachers, which 
allows the centers to offer high school credit for its courses. 

In some areas in the state. SDAs have established CCP centers outside of public 
schools. These programs are operated by non-certified staff, and. therefore, the students 
cannot get high school credit. As a result, at least for in-school youth, the CCP model is 
more effective as a partnership between JTPA and a public school. 

Individual Referrals to Vocational Education 

The Nortiiwest Washington PIC*s collaboration with vocational education in 
providing occupational skills training occurs through individual referral of JTPA clients to 
existing training programs. These referrals do not involve contractual agreements between 
the PIC and the educational institutions. Rather, the SDA identifies some clients who can 
benefit from occupational skills training and then refers them to an appropriate course. The 
SDA refers clients to the conununity colleges, the vocational-technical institute, and to 
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private jproprietary schools. Approximately thirty percent of the SDA's clients receive 
some land of vocational skills training. 

When clients are referred fen* vocational training, the SDA staff provides all the 
intake, case management, counseling, testing, and job placement services. The students 
attend the vocational training courses like regular students. JTPA covers the cost of tuition 
and other expenses for its clients in vocational training. JTPA clients may be enrolled in 
training for up to two years. 

Bingen Job Service Center 

The Bingen Job Service Center (JSC) is the local branch Employment Security 
ofRce, which has developed over time into a one-stop employment training and job 
placement center. The design of the Bingen JSC is unique in the state. The wide variety of 
public grants and sendees managed by the center can probably be attributed to die effcfts of 
the center's director (a Job Service employee) and to the fact that it is located in a rural 
community where few other service providers are available to offer employment services. 
The center has contracts with two PICs and provides all JTPA services to the residents of 
the two counties in its sendee area. It also administers FIP, dislocated worker programs, a 
state older workers program, and the immigration funds for ESL training. 

The JSC has an advisory committee to help secure contracts that can expand 
services and to make sure services are responsive to the needs of the community. The 
advisory group consists of all the PIC members from the two counties, a state senator, two 
school superintendents, two bank managers, the administrator for Department of Health 
and Social Services, twjo county commissioners, the manager of one county's port 
authority, and the director of the local Community Action Agency. 

Bingen's Learning Centers 

The Bingen JSC operates three community Job Senrice offices — the main office in 
Bingen and two satellite offices. Each office operates a learning center that offers 
computer-aided remedial education, ESL, and job searct^ assistance. They also offer skills 
training on general office equipment, high school and college correspondence classes, ABE 
co-sponsored by two conununity colleges, alternative courses for high school students, and 
GED preparation through Community Education. The learning center is available to JSC 
clients through FIP, JTPA programs, immigration resident applicants, and dislocated 
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worker programs. Those not eligible for these prognmns. including high school students 
who need to make up credits to graduate but who are noc JTPA-eligible, can attend classes 
at the center for a fee. 

Qients generally attend these learning center classes for three hours per day for 
between two and three months. Many of the courses are open-cntry/open-exit and self- 
paced so that clients can choose to attend them during times that are convenient to their 
work schedules or family obligations. Many clients have jobs (especially the ESL 
students) and others are in OJT or work experience placements through JTPA. 

The learning centers are funded by a JTPA 8-percent grant, two community 
colleges, the public schools, and Job Service. The 8-percent grant pays for the basic 
instructional costs and provides some suppwt services (primarily stipends). Learning 
centers oflcr ABE programs through an agavment with the community colleges in which 
the colleges pay fat die teachers at each site. JSC enrolls the welfare-to-woric clients of the 
FIP program in a learning center class by co-enrolling FIP clients in JTPA. (Bingen JSC 
has no training money in the FIP program— all training for FIP clients is paid for by 
JTPA.) Most 8-percent clients are co-enrolled in another JTPA program for OJT, work 
experience, or job placement 

The JSC training provides basic skills remediation that was generally unavailable 
through existing educational resources. There are no alternative high school programs in 
any of the school districts in the two counties. According to the JSC, there were no day- 
time adult education programs available before the centers were established. Because child 
care centers are virtually non-existent in this rural area, FIP and JTPA participants without 
family or friends to care for children in the evenings were excluded from ABE or ESL. 
The community colleges that provide funds for the JSC learning center instructors are not 
physically located in the counties served by JSC and could not generate sufficient 
enroUment to begin extension classes in the area. The JSC offices can offer ABE because 
they are accessible to the population of the Dvo counties, and JTPA referrals provide 
sufficient enroUment to guarantee enough clients to make the project worthwhile. 

Occupational Skills Training 

The Bingen JSC offers very little classroom occupational skills training to its JTPA 
clients. At any one time, the JSC will only have about ten clients in vocational e ucation. 
The Bingen JSC relies on OJT to assist JTPA clients in learning occupational skills because 
in the rural counties there are limited job openings in any one occupation, making it difficult 
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to place clients training in school. Clients placed in OJT are mm likely to use skills 
learned because they often stay witfi the employer who trained thenL 

The Bingen JSC will pay tuition for some clients to receive classroom occupational 
skills training; however, clients may attend classroom training for a maximum of six 
months in order to keep costs down. Because there is no postsecondary vocational 
education or any public vocational education in Bingen JSC's two counties, clients 
typically do not have access to longer-term training anyway. Occasionally clients will 
conomute to one of the community colleges to take vocational courses. 

King County and the Seattle/King County PIC 

The Seattle/King County PIC is responsible for JTPA in Washington's large urban 
SDA. The PIC is a consortium of the City of Seattle and the balance of the county. 
Virtually all of the SDA's services are delivered by contractors who secure contracts 
through the RFP process. The King County Work Training program (a unit of the county 
government) has a contract to deliver most JTPA senrices outside of the City of Seattle. 
King County receives 8-percent SDA set-aside and 6-pen:ent funds from the PIC to 
support some special demonstration programs. There is no vocational-technical institute in 
the City of Seattle, and the SDA does relatively litde vocational skills training. The Seatde 
Public Schools have a contract to offer summer youth programs. 

There are two vocational-technical institutes and two community colleges in the 
SDA. Although many JTPA clients attend these schools (primarily for remedial education 
or ESL) or programs at the secondary schools, there is litUe joint effort between the SDA 
and the public schools. The SDA attributes this to such problems as different planning 
systems, different tin^eframes, and too littie money available to make joint projects 
worthwhile. Even so, the PIC has a representative from one of the vocational-technical 
institutes and one from secondary education. 

The King County Work Training program, which is within the county's 
Department of Human Resources, is the employment and training center for the entire SDA 
except for the City of Seatde. King County provides the full range of JTPA services, 
including client intake, assessment, case management, job search, and job placement. The 
county subcontracts for some additional services; for exar ^ie. Youth Service Bureaus 
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(community organizations) have conducted job search training on subcontract to the county 
for many years. 

King County refers JTPA clients to community colleges, especially for GED 
piq)aration and testing, ABE, and ESL. Referrals are also made to vocational-technical 
institutes, particularly for vocational skills training. Although the agency does not track the 
number of clients receiving each kind of training, it estimates that approximately one-half of 
the clients arc referred to some kind of education program and that fifty to sixty percent of 
those referrals are for occupational skills training, reflecting an agency emphasis on good 
basic skills and occupational training. 

King County 8-Percent (SDA Set-Aside) for Basic Skills 

King County receives a special grant of PIC 8-percent SDA set-aside and 6-perccnt 
performance incentive funds to operate special basic skills pilots. King County uses 8- 
peicent funds to offer basic skills and pre-employment skills to prison inmates and young 
AFDC recipients. 

The basic skills for inmates project is a small pilot One county staff member is 
responsible for the entire project. He recruits inmates at the county prison who are 
interested in remedial education during incarceration. He provides self-paced curriculum 
materials and individual tutoring for inmates to improve their basic skills. Some 
participants will complete high school credits or prepare for the GED while in jail. Upon 
their release, the King County staff encourage the participants to continue with JTPA for 
counseling, job search assistance, or further training. 

The second King County program supported by the 8-percent SDA set-aside funds 
is called the Young Family Independence Project (YFIP). This 8-pcrcent project is an 
example of a successful demonstration: although it started with 8-pcrcent funding, the 
project received local and state recognition and substantial additional funding to expand 
operations. YFIP began as a small pilot project in 1987 with 8-percent funds from the 
Seattle/King County PIC. Because of the success of the pilot project. King County 
appropriated local tax dollars to expand the YFIP, now serving a total of one hundred and 
forty teenage parents annually. This year the program received additional funding fh)m the 
U.?. Department of Hcaldi and Human Services to expand into other communities. 

YFIP is a partnership of public and community services. Education services arc 
provided by the school districts, vocational-technical institutes, and community colleges. 
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Each participant receives at least two home visits by Public Health nurses to assist the 
young modiers and their children with basic health education and preventative health care. 
Parenting education is offered in formal classes; food and nutrition education is provided 
through King County Cooperative Extension programs- Youth Service Bureaus at each 
site provide individual, family, and relationship counseling as well as teen parenting 
support groups. Finally, each participant has a case manager who identifies his or her 
employment and training needs, arranges for subsidized employment and support services 
such as clothing and transportation, and ensures that the participant has access to all needed 
social and educational services. 

By any measure, this project has been successful. This year, sixty percent of YFIP 
clients found employment in unsubsidized jobs at a wage high enough to support 
themselves without public assistance. More than ninety percent made substantial progress 
toward self-sufHciency. YFIP was chosen as the National Alliance of Businesses 
Distingxiished Performance Youth Program of the Year for 1988. 

Eight-Percent Statewide Competitive Grants 

Unlike Bingen, where the JSC is both the local 8-percent competitive grant recipient 
and the agency that operates all of the other JTPA programs in its area, or even in 
Bellingham, where the Vocational-Technical Institute's learning center, an 8-percent 
statewide competitive grant recipient, was created in close cooperation with the SDA, the 
Seattle/King County PIC is not an active participant in the 8-percent programs in its area. 
Despite this, there are four 8-percent competitive programs in the Seattle area — more 
funding than in any other part of the state. 

The Employment Security office and TARGET, a consortium of vocational- 
technical schools and community colleges, are the recipients of one 8-percent competitive 
grant in the Seattle area. Their Workforce Readiness Project is a cooperative venture with 
the Washington Institute of Applied Technology and the Virginia Mason Hospital/Clinics. 
It provides work-centered basic skills, job readiness training, and OJT in entry-level health 
care occupations. The objective of the program is to develop individual career goals while 
increasing reading, writing, computation, communication, problem solving, and 
interpersonal skills. 

Seattle Central Community College is the recipient of a grant to support Seaward 
Bound Marine High School. Seaward Bound Marine High School is a cooperative venture 
of the Seattle Central Community College, the Seattle School District, and representatives 
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of the maritime industry. HTA-eUgiUe students (ages sixteen and oUer) are offe^ 
year course of study, combining remedial academic, vocational, and self-development 
training at a waterfront facility on the Lake Washington Ship CanaL 

South Seattle Community College has a ten-week feeder session for ABE aod ESL 
female stodents who demonstrate an interest in entering one of two of the college's 
specially designed short-term skills training programs. The feeder program prepares 
disadvantaged women to enter classes in Computer Literacy and Auto Parts Merchandising 
and offers assistance with job search and placement 

Finally, the Employment Opportunities Center (a community organization in 
Seattle), provides basic education skills development and woikplace literacy to individuals 
who are unlikely to be accepted to enq)loyment programs because they lack literacy skills in 
either English or their native language. The program provides classroom instruction in 
basic educational skills (including literacy), woricplace literacy, and OJT. 

Conclusion 

Washington's SBVE, ^he agency responsible for coordination with JTPA, is in an 
unusual position because it if. independent from the state's educational systems. This 
position allows it to allocate the resources in its control without bias toward either 
secondary or postsecondary education; on the other hand, it may prevent it from exerting 
any authority over tiiese agencies to enhance coordination. Generally, the Washington state 
agencies ar^ not among the nwst active in promoting coordinated programs and services; 
however, state administrators do work together on planning and implementation issues 
when the need arises. 

WSCOVE has found that secondary institutions are less involved with JTPA than 
aie postsecondary institutions. We suspect this may be trae in many states. Still, examples 
of cooidinaticMi between secondary education and JTPA can be found in Washington. The 
programs for teenage parents in King County are an example. 

The 8-percent grants in Washington fund most of the innovative projects wc saw. 
An especially interesting nwdel is the provision of basic skills and remedial education by 
postsecondary vocational institutes. The use of JTPA funds to establish learning centers on 
technical institute campuses is an excellent example of how these organizations can build 
their capacity to work together over the long run. 
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COORDINATION IN SELECTED CALIFORNIA SDAS 



Mother Lode Job Training Agency 

Mother Lode Job Training Agency is a service delivery area (SDA) in Northern 
California serving four rural counties. The SDA is a special district with its administrative 
offices in Sonwa. Each county has a field office that provides Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) services to the clients in its area. 

There is one community college in the SDA area (Columbia College near Sonora) as 
well as high school adult education and regional occupational programs (ROP) witii which 
JTPA can coordinate. This case study includes infomnation about the coordination between 
JTPA and education diroughout die SDA, witii an emphasis on die services in Tuolumne 
County, where the community college and the one ROP are located. 

Communication between Mother Lode Job Training Agency (MLJTA) and die local 
education agencies (LEAs) iqppears good; however, die coordination of services is limited. 
MLJTA has a part-time education coordinator who keeps educational agencies informed of 
JTPA services and encourages referrals to die Job Training Agency. MLJTA makes very 
limited individual referrals to regular programs at die community college and die ROP. The 
educational agencies have no contracts for special services or classes for JTPA. MUTA 
uses its 8-percent formula funds for welfare-to-woric program participants as required by 
state law. Modier Lode is also the recipient of an 8-percent special project grant, which the 
SDA uses to support clients in classroom training. 

Referrals to Vocational and Adult Education 

MUTA makes few referrals to eidier G>lumbia College or die ROPs in its counties. 
The SDA places some clients in private vocational programs, but does very litde classroom 
training in conjunction widi vocational or adult education. The primary services offered by 
die SDA are a five-day job-seeking skills and vocational assessment workshop and job 
placement activities. Some clients also receive assistance through on-the-job training 
(OJT), suppon services, and counseling. 

The limited job market in diis rural area is die primary reason why MLJTA does not 
use classroom training. The local job market generates litde demand for employees in any 
one occupation. The SDA's training strategy is to use OJT so diat clients can leam skills to 
use widi a specific local employer. OJT contracts ensure diat job placement will occur 
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upon successful completion of training. In contrast, the SDA has found that classroom- 
trained cliffits cannot always find jobs. 



Another itason the SDA sponsors so little education is that it believes its clients 
generally do not want, or need, occupational or basic skills training. MUTA staff said that 
people come to them to find jobs; they cannot afford to be without woiic long enough vo 
complete the one- or two-year training int)grams offered by the college and ROP. 

Columbia College and Sonora High School ROP 

Columbia College will accept referrals of JTPA clients to any of its occupational 
programs. Recently, the SDA has not referred its general (Tide II-A) clients to the college 
for vocational training. The college serves JTPA clients with an 8-pcrcent grant, which is 
described later. 

The ROP at Sonora High School accepts adults into virtually all of its occupational 
programs, and it accepts JTPA referrals into all of its adult classes. The ROP and MUTA 
make referrals back and forth: if the ROP counselors identify a student who needs 
assistance with fees, child care, or transportation, they refer the student to the job training 
office and MUTA refers some clients to the ROP for vocational training. The ROP 
estimates its programs serve approximately fifteen JTPA clients a year. 

The ROP receives no funds from JTPA for serving students referred by MUTA. 
Until now, the ROP's enrollment has been less than the enrollment cap established by the 
state on the 'unount of state ADA (funding calculated based on average daily attendance) 
that it can receive. As long as its enrollment remains below its state cap, the ROP can 
continue to collect ADA for each stadent that it enrolls, including a JTPA client However, 
if the ROP exceeds its enrollment cap it has no source of funding to support increased 
enrollment This year, the ROP exceeded its cap by twelve students. The ROP has not 
charged JTPA for training JTPA clients; however, if enrolknents continue to exceed the 
ROP's cap, it might consider charging JTPA for its refemds. 

JTPA clients and odier smdents enrolled in one of the ROP courses usually attend 
classes two to three hours per day for die first semester. Most programs are structured in 
an open-entry format so that students can begin at any time. Smdents usually are placed in 
ROP work experience jobs to get hands-on training in conjunction with their classwork 
during die second semester. 
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Eight-Percent Formula Allocation Funds— Extra Support for GAIN 

In Califomia, the 8-pciccnt funds allocated to SDAs by formula (which make up 
fifty percent of all state 8-percent funds) must be used for clients of the state's welfaic-to- 
work program, GAIN (Greater Avenues for Independence). The state has established that 
the first 8-percent fund service priority for GAIN is tutoring and remediation, and the 
second priority is other services, including assessment The 8-percent funds are used only 
for priority services that arc not already available from some other training program. When 
a service is already available, GAIN clients are referred to the existing training source. 

In the Mother Lode SDA, 8-percent money is used for tutoring and remediation 
services for GAIN clients (first priority services) in only one of the four counties. In the 
other three counties, sufficient resources for remedial education already exist, so the 8- 
percent funding is used to support skills assessments for GAIN clients. Under contract 
with GAIN, these assessments are conducted by the JTPA service offices in four counties. 
The SDA is paid by GAIN to provide the assessment service for GAIN clients once the 
SDA has spent all the available 8-percent fiinds. 

BASICS: An 8-Percent Special Needs Grant 

BASICS is the name of the 8-Percent Special Needs grant project funded at the 
Tuolumne County office of the MUTA. The purpose of the BASICS project is to provide 
JTPA services to youth and adults who lack the literacy and basic skills necessary to benefit 
from the regular JTPA program available at MLJTA. BASICS provides literacy, work 
readiness, and job skills training. As discussed earlier, the workshop and OJT programs 
supported under JTPA Tide II-A are primarily targeted to job placement for individuals 
withoutmajor employment barriers. BASICS is targeted to hard-to-serve clients: Aid for 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDQ clients who are not registerec with GAIN, other 
JTPA adults with employment barriers, and youth who are at risk or who arc actual 
dropouts. 

The BASICS project is coordinated by a crcdentialed counselor/teacher employed 
by MLTTA. The coordinator is responsible for recruitment; intake and personal interviews 
with clients; administration of basic skills, vocational, and prc-employment assessments; 
development of educational/employment plans; referral to the education programs that arc 
partners in the 8-percent grant; and monitoring of student progrcss. 
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Columbia College is primarily responsible for basic skills training, and both the 
college and die ROP provide occupational skills training for clients d die 8-percent project 
Instructors at die Columbia CoUege Learning Skills Center administer basic skills pre-tests 
and odier assessments; diey also design individualized programs for BASICS clients. 
MUTA staff work widi die coUege to secure student financial aid. Basic skills and General 
Education Development (GED) preparation training are offered at die Columbia College 
Learning Skills Center. The JTPA grant pays foe a tutor to work widi BASICS clients 
dieie. Some BASICS clients arc referred to occupational training programs at die ROP or 
the community coUege. 

Once die BASICS clients have completed die remedial/basic skills education, job 
skills training, or bodi, diey return to die regular MUTA program. Through die agency's 
general tide programs, BASICS clients participate in die work readiness, job search, OJT, 
and job placement programs avaDable to odier MUTA clients. 

The GAIN Welfare-to-Work Program 

As described earlier, die SDA conducts assessments for die count> GAIN programs 
using a combination of JTPA 8-percent allocation funds and GAIN funds. The SDA also 
has contracts to conduct job club and job search services for GAIN clients. These services 
are provided by die JTPA staff in die four JTPA county program offices. GAIN clients arc 
often co-enroUed in JTPA. 

In die four counties served by die MUTA, GAIN docs litde occupational training. 
As is true in most California counties, most GAIN clients are in assessment, job clubs, job 
search, or remedial education programs. The Modier Lode area GAIN programs may refer 
GAIN clients to a ROP or the college; however, littie use of diese resources has yet 
occurred. 

San Diego SDA 

SDA Administration 

The San Diego Consortium and Private Industry Council (PIC) is a joint agency of 
die City and County of San Diego, which receives and administers JTPA funds diroughout 
San Diego County. Employment and training policy is developed widi joint oversight by 
die PIC and die Consortium Policy Board comprised of city and county elected officials. 
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The Consortium and PIC develop and administer the training plans, but, with the exception 
of JTPA Title m dislocated worker programs, they provide no services directly and limit 
their activity to administration of Tide n service contracts. Each service provider must 
provide a full range of services, including intake, assessment, and placement. (The SDA 
claims this is more efficient) In a few cases, service providers subcontract with other 
JTPA providers for specific program components. The SDA has performance-based JTPA 
contracts with thirty-five service providers; the majority are non-profit community-based 
organizations (CBOs), and the rest are LEAs and proprietary schools. 

Unemployment in San Diego has been below five percent since 1985, and job 
growth is expected in every sector, especially in business and health services. Despite the 
low unemployment rate, there is still a high demand for services, especially adult basic 
education (ABE), English-as-a-Second Language (ESL), and GED services demanded by 
the county's huge Southeast Asian, Hispanic, and Filipino immigrant/refugee communities. 

The Consortium and PIC claim that coordination with education institutions has 
made the most progress recentiy through the SDA's in-school programs for at-risk youth. 
The PIC has recently made a major effort to set up programs in the county's thirty-plus 
school districts, providing computer-based remediation, as well as personal and 
employment counseling to youth at risk of dropping out Four-year dropout rates are more 
than forty percent for Hispanics in the San Diego Unified School District. 

A big coup for vocational education was the designation of $1 million in JTPA 8- 
percent GAIN funds to a consortium of local instirations. Administrators at the Sweetwater 
High School District (HSD) and the San Diego Community College District (CCD) created 
a consortium of public education providers to coordinate twenty computer-based 
remediation labs throughout the county. They negotiated with the Department of Social 
Services (DSS) and PIC/RETC (Regional Employment and Training Consortium) to get the 
program funded with the JTPA 8-percent GAIN money. Initially, all tlie money for the 
centers came from JTPA, but as more centers were added, the JTPA share was reduced. 
Presendy, ADA and DSS GAIN funds conq)rise the majority of the program resources. 

The SDA also uses community colleges and adult education programs for some of 
their adult Tide II-A programs. These include the Accounting Clerk and Secretary/Word 
Processing programs at Grossmont-Cuyamaca CCD, individual referral programs at 
Sweetwater Union HSD and San Diego CCD (for older workers and refugees), and similar 
programs in other districts. 
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The Coasortium and PIC ire not s*»asfied with the state's administration of the 
thirty percent portion of the JTPA 8-percent program (the portions of the Education 
Coordination Grants not eannazked for the GAIN welfare-to-wcwk program). In the past, 
they rarely submitted proposals themselves, but t number of local service providers did. 
About twenty proposals came through the PIC for PY89 approval, and four received 
funding last year by the California Department of Education (DOE). The PIC claimed they 
have no incentive to reject any proposals diat come through because everyone is eager to 
see moie program dollars coming into the county. The PIC would prefer to see the state 
drop the statewide Request for Proposal (RF?) process and give all the 8-perccnt funds to 
the SDAs by formula. That idea would probably no: go over too well with the local 
education instiitutions who see the 8-pcrcent funds as DOE money and have in the past 
resented having to send their proposals to the PIC fw review. 

CoOTdination between vocational education institutions and JTPA appears good in 
San Diego, due mostly to a high service demand and a willingness of program 
administrators and educators to utilize all available resources to meet that demand. There 
arc some PIC policies that may discourage coordination, including extensive use of RFPs, 
rcfusal to be the sole source of job training services to vocational education providers, 
reliance on performance-based contracting, and extensive papcrworic required of service 
providers who must do intake and assessment The Consortium and PIC see their role as 
that of contract administrator and remain at arm's length to the actual design and provision 
of services. Thus, the joint agency is focused on "getting the biggest bang for the buck," 
and letting the service providers worry about providing the appropriate kinds of the training 
for the clients. The Consortium and PIC arc apparently content in the belief that 
performance standards and contracts will ensurc appropriate, high quality services. 

Sweetwater Union High School District 

Sweetwater Union HSD is a very large district centered in Chula Vista stretching 
the fourteen miles from San Diego to the Mexican border. The immigrant population is 
also large and requires ESL and other basic and vocational education services. To attempt 
to meet this demand, Sweetwater Union has been very aggressive and successful at 
bringing available resources into the district, including JTPA funding. Sweetwater serves 
forty-three thousand people in their adult education programs with about thirty percent of 
the ADA generated through its vocational education programs. Vocational programs 
include job search and pre-employment training, auto mechanics, bank teller, building 
maintenance, child care, electronics, construction, carpentry, nurse assistant, restaurant and 
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food services, and welding. Training is available in other program areas, including basic 
education (i.e., remediation, GED, and diploma programs), ESL, business education, civic 
education, foreign language training, home economics, and parent education. 

Sweetwater has two Title II- A contracts with the Consortium and PIC, including a 
job search assistance class for the job ready and a more intensive individualized participant 
training program. This program provides assessment and counseling services with referral 
to one of the adult school's vocational or business education programs. Training is 
followed by job placement. Both contracts are performance-based, fixed cost contracts. 
Sweetwater staff claim they get litUe assistance from the state administration on how to 
work with the SDA and they cannot point to any state policies that promote coordination. 
However, they also say that the people at DOE know what programs exist and are 
successful at directing those who take the initiative to other institutions running coordinated 
programs. 

Officials at Sweetwater believe PIC/RETC is concerned about spreading the money 
around evenly, according to geography and population — ^not according to current need. 
They claim Chula Vista has relatively more need than the city or north county areas, and yet 
they lack the political power to get their "fair share." The Consortium and PIC counter by 
saying they are trying to distribute the funds according to need, but that they are hampered 
by reliance on old 1980 census data and an inability to agree on how else to distribute the 
funds in the absence of more reliable data. Sweetwater claims their JTPA programs do not 
make money for Jie district, but they do allow them to offer services they could not 
otherwise afford to offer. The Title II-A contracts essentially pay for the support services 
and the extensive administrative/clerical costs. After intake and assessment, clients arc 
mainstreamed into existing programs with costs covered through ADA. 

Sweetwater was instrumental in forming the GAIN Remediation Adult Deliverers 
(GRAD) consortium that designed and operates the coi^nty s GAIN remediation centers in 
partnership with the SDA and the DSS. In early 1986, the Economic Development 
Department (EDD) was making the change to reserving fifty percent of the JTPA education 
coordination set-aside for GAIN services, and the county DSS office was developing their 
GAIN plan. The SDA, Sweetwater, and the San Diego CCD devised a plan to set up 
computerized learning labs for GAIN participants. At this time, they formed GRAD. 
GRAD worked with the SDA in the fall of 1986 to design the labs, select computer 
software, and train the staff and instructors Three labs were opened by the end of the 
year. In 1987, GRAD was able to use the demonstration sites to sell DSS on the concept. 
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Subsequently, DSS provided additional funding, and the system has grown treooendously. 
Now there are twenty- two centers operated by school and community college districts in 
the GRAB consortium. The SDA pays for stan-up costs, learning disability experts, ESL 
curriculum development, some inservice program staff, and other operating costs in ten 
centers. Two-thirds of the total cost of operating the system comes from generated ADA 
(not counting initial start-up costs). 

Sweetwater Union HSD also gets DSS referrals for GAIN participants seeking 
vocational training. These people are mainstreamed into existing programs. Attendance is 
taken daily and progress reports are sent to DSS on a bimonthly basis. Those finishing 
training take an exit test (or GED) and a final report is sent to DSS. Tracking is done 
without additional reimbursement from DSS, and to the dismay of some school principals. 

San Diego County Department of Social Services — GAIN Coordination 

Ray Koenig at the San Diego County DSS office claims he is the luckiest GAIN 
coordinator in the state because GRAD came to him, freeing him from having to search for 
basic skills remediation providers. Forty percent of the county's welfare population lacks 
basic reading and math skills, and twenty-five percent of those with a hr.gh school diploma 
also have significant skill deficiencies. Teens without a diploma are sent back to school to 
get one and hopefully receive more intensive counseling while they are there. Some school 
districts are better than others at providing educational alternatives and counseling for these 
dropouts, and DSS claims the process of setting up alternative education programs in thirty 
school districts is lengthy and arduous. The adults who need remediation or a GED are 
sent to the GAIN computer learning centers where the success rate is consistcntiy better. 

The San Diego DSS uses the state-mandated GAIN program model to sequence the 
following services: remediation, job search, vocational assessni'int, vocational training, 
and work experience. DSS contracts with the local EDD office to provide the initial job 
search training. Vocational assessment is provided by four community colleges under a 
DSS contract Client files are then passed from the case managers to the Training 
Development Unit in charge of brokering individual vocational training slots with existing 
providers based on the results of the assessment and client interests. When the client enters 
training, the files are passed back to the case manager. Because many of the most job 
ready clients are placed in jobs prior to vocational training, only those with the greatest 
barriers to employment receive vocational training. This can be a problem for JTPA service 
providers filling slots in performance-based programs with DSS-referred GAIN clients. 
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The process of passing files from case managen to the Training Development Unit and 
then back again has created many administrative problems for DSS that have not all been 
worked out 

DSS has a Title H- A contr?ct to provide OJT to four hundred GAIN clients that, in 
the coordinator's opinion, is more an incentive for en:q)loyers to hire welfare recipients than 
an opportunity to improve the client's occupational skills. Those with some work skills 
and experience are eligible for OJT. It is never provided to those who have received 
vocational training through GAIN. Those who are not able to find employment after 
training are sent to the county-run PREP program (community work experience), often 
referred to at DSS as the "penalty box." The county has a sanction rate of eight percent 

The San Diego GAIN program began in October 1987. Since then, 24,331 clients 
have been enrolled in the program, but thirty-six percent of these clients were immediately 
deferred Only six percent of the remaining clients who received sendees have been placed 
in vocational training through the program. An additional eighteen percent remained in 
self-initiated training, but it is not known whether they renuuned in remedial or vocational 
programs. Presently, sixty-three percent of the clients in training have received or are 
presently receiving remedial education. Only five percent of the clients seen by the 
program have had their cases closed as a result of employment (how many would have 
gotten off AFDC without the program is not known). However, fifty-two percent have 
found unsubsidized employment through the program, many of whom have had their 
grants reduced accordingly but still remain on the rolls. The implication is that the program 
is effective for getting people jobs, thereby reducing their cash grants, but tiiose jobs are 
not high paying enough to get them dropped from the welfare rolls entirely. The program 
boasts a $31 million grant savings due to employment (about $2,500 per entered 
employment). 

Grossmont-Cuyamaca Community College District 

Grossmont Community College (GCC) has two Title II-A contracts with the 
Consortium and PIC for the secretary/word processing and accounting clerk programs, 
which they have been running for six years. They also do vocational assessment for GAIN 
clients referred by the county DSS office. Originally, the Title II-A programs were 8- 
percent projects initiated by the Chancellor's Office. The college was interested in 
upgrading their computer facilities and establishing linkages with private i :dustry. The 
PIC told GCC to choose from five occupational areas the PIC was interested in filling, 
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leading to the development of the two progruns. Some labs and classes are reserved for 
JTPA students and others are naixed. Those Aat are totally blocked off do not generate 
ADA, whUc the open classes do. Each program has forty-five JTPA students enrolled at a 
time. GCC does not apply for discretionary 8-percent funds. As a matter of fact, the 
administrators we spoke with did not know the program existed and assumed that all the 
money went to the GAIN program. (The SDA claims they notify their contractors annually 
regarding the availability of 8-percent funds through the state IXM). 

GCC has a special vocational rehabilitation center that provides vocational 
assessment services for two hundred and thirty GAIN recipients through a $96,000 
contract with DSS. GCC had trouble with the contract initially because DSS was not 
providing enough referrals for services. Subsequently, the contract was reduced from 
$150,000 to its present level. DSS funding pays for the salaries of Center personnel, with 
the college picking up staff benefits, facilities, supplies, and administration. The GCC 
money comes from a trast fund cstabUshed through pre'nous fee-for-servicc contracts 
because no ADA is generated. The assessoncnt takes two days to complete and the results 
are presented to DSS in a three-page report Attendance information and assessment 
reports are generated through a direct, on-line computer liystcm developed by GCC (under 
a separate DSS contract), which is also being used at the other three community colleges 
that provide vocational assessment services. 

San Francisco SDA 

Coordination between the San Francisco CCD and the PIC has led to the 
development of few new programs and services. Most of the cuirent coordinated programs 
were grandfathered in during the CETA period and have not been discontinued. The CCD 
had been the largest recipient of CETA funds, offering a diverse set of programs to 
program participants. Since the transition to JTPA, most of those contracts have been 
dropped in favor of C30s. The PIC claims that the CCD's share of the total job training 
pie has remained the same, but that the pie has shrunk considerably from an average 
funding level of about $50 million in the last few CETA years to $7 mUUon diis year. 

The interesting story in San Francisco is the implementation of the GAIN program. 
What began as a cooperative planning process involving a diverse group of interested 
parties has turned into a very divisive issue, with many of the key players expressing 
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pessimism about progrSim effectiveness, as well as the ability of their counterparts in other 
agencies to successfully implement the progrant 

JTPA Programs Coordinated with the Community College District 

Currently, the CCD provides instructors to seven JTPA 78*percent funded CBOs 
who teach classes in ESL, GED, computer skills, automotive service, and other service 
ocoqMitions. This program is a holdover fitom CETA when these and other CBOs 
this service. The CCD generates ADA for teaching thesie classes at the CBO and lists them 
in their non-credit division catalogue. Unfilled seats must be made available to non-JTPA 
eligible community college students. Like all programs in the non-credit division, these 
programs are q)en-entry/open-exit There is no exchange of funds between the CCD and 
the PIC or CBO, merely a Memorandum of Understanding specifying logistical details. 
This arran^rment benefits all three parties because the CBO gets a JTPA contract with 
reduced program costs, the PIC does not have to pay the CBO for those additional costs, 
and the CCD generates additional ADA without overhead expenses. However, by the 
CCD*s own admission, they are subsidizing the competition by helping the CBO offer 
services to die PIC far less than they could. The PIC claims the arrangement allows them 
to offer training in specific occupations to targeted JTPA peculations that would otherwise 
not be offered 

The CCD ha^ two direct contracts witii die PIC to provide basic skills remediation 
and word processing training on PIC-owned computers. Funding for the remediation 
program ccmies from the GAIN 8-percent allocation (die fifty percent of the JTPA 8-perc:ent 
set-aside used in California to serve GAIN and GAIN-eligible clients), and the word 
processing program is Tide II-A funded The Tide n-A-funded program has a nindi grade 
reading level requirement, so GAIN-eligible clients in the remediation program can 
graduate and go dirough die Title II-A program which is designed to target welfare 
recipients. The word processing program was funded through a cost-reimbursement 
contract until die beginning of PY88 when it was changed to a performance-based contract 
(tied to job placements). 

On November 1, 1988, GAIN was officially implemented in San Francisco and 8- 
percent GAIN programs were required to train GAIN participants (not just GAIN-eligible 
clients as had been the case previously). Unfortunately, none of the program's participants 
volunteered for GAIN and the program began to loose money because the program 
received reimbursements only for placing GAIN participants. In addition, the CCD 




claimed the few refcmb they were getting tiom the San Fhuicisco County DSS were not 
properly assessed and did not meet the piognm eligibiUty requirements. This and other 
GAIN 8>peicent programs were subsequently switched back to cost-reimbursement 
contracts to prevent die program operat o rs from losing m'Hiey. 

The Comnunity College and GAIN 

CufTenUy, DSS relies on the CCD to conduct an educational assessment of all 
newly enn^ed GAIN participants to determine if d»ey need basic skills remediation. The 
district is reimbursed for Uiis service by DSS. Most GAIN cUcnts subscqucnUy receive 
GED, ABE, and ESL services at the Conmiunity College Centers (non-credit division) at 
no cost to DSS. These programs arc funded through the Community College and ABE 
systems. In addition, the PIC has funded three combination ABE/vocational skills 
programs at CBOs using GAIN 8-percent funds. DSS claims that the CCD is not making 
enough referrals to the CBO-run ABE/vocational skills programs after educational 
assessment, and is instead channeling GAM participants into their own programs. 

After basic skiUs remediation, the client is sent back to DSS to participate in a job 
club. If unsuccessful in finding a job, they are then returned to the CCD for a vocational 
assessment The results arc sent back to DSS and the case manager works out the next step 
(usually referral to the PIC for vocational araining). This vocational assessment contract 
was discontinued July 1, 1989, because DSS was not satisfied with the quality of the CCD 
assessment results and because of delays in starting up the service. The DSS GAIN 
director stated that other counties had complained about community coUege vocational 
assessments as well, citing target career recommendations that were unreasonably high, 
lack of supporting detail about how recommendations were determined, or training 
recommendations beyond the capabiUty of the current GAIN system. Subsequently, DSS 
brought the vocational assessment service in-house and hired a single vocational counselor 
in October 1989 (after a three month delay) whose employment was later terminated in 
January 1990. As of M?irch 1990, DSS had yet to hire a replacement specialist to conduct 
adult vocational assessment, a situation which has slowed the flow of GAIN clients 
through the systenL 

GAIN Planning and the PIC 

Currentiy, there are approximately seven thousand GAIN-eligible welfare recipients 
in the county, a figure that will rise to more than ten thousand when JOBS is implemented 
and parents with children aged three through six are added to the program client base. As 




of July 1989 (eight months after the start of the program), ihett were nine hundred and 
se\Tnty-seven welfare recipients registered as GAIN participants. Paiticipams are d efeued 
if tt;ey are substance abusers, are currently working more than fifteen hours per week, or 
are experiencing some kind of family crisis. 

Nearly one-third of the participants are currently classified as unassigned Very 
often these are pec^le who tell their case wofkers they want time to think about where they 
are headed and then fail to return for further counseling. Subsequently, they become ""losf 
and need to be '"found" again by case woriccr inquiries. Many of the unassigned may 
actually have grounds for deferral such as drug or alcohol dependency, which have yet to 
be discovered by the case worker. The DSS appears to be under pressure to reduce the 
number of unassigned participants; however, it has yet to sanction a single participant and 
hopes to avoid that step. 

Also worth noting is that sixty-five percent of the '"active" participants in the 
program are receiving ABE, ESL, or general education services in preparation for 
vocational training. This figure dramatizes the enonnous need for remediation anx>ng the 
GAIN««ligible population. Only eleven percent have reached vocational training after nine 
months of program operation. All of these people were welfare recipients enrolled in 
GAIN 8-percent training programs who volunteered for GAIN after the program was 
implemented. 

The GAIN planning prcx:ess began three years ago and was headed by the PIC with 
the participation of DSS, CCD, tb«^ school district, CBOs, and welfare rights groups. 
Initially, the county DSS office was not interested in GAIN planning and did not object 
when the PIC was authorized by the Mayor to take the lead in writing the plan. The present 
DSS GAIN director was not hired until the end of November (after the program was 
impleniented). She is presentiy attempting to put training decisions back in the hands of 
DSS case workers. As mentioned, the vocational assessment component has already been 
brought in-house, though the plan called for the CCD to provide this service. Both the PIC 
and DSS were unable to provide a current version of the county GAIN plan, claiming it had 
been amended so many times that an accurate version does not exist. 

According to the plan, the PIC is to conduct aU GAIN vocational training; however, 
now DSS wants to reserve the ability to contract with other training providers and make 
referrals as they see fit. Over the past few months, the PIC has refused to issue 
subcontracts for GAIN vocational training because there is not yet enough client flow to 
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support the fixed-unit cost subcontActs that are m a n ria f ftd by GAIN. Service providers 
would lose money on unfilled classes reserved for GAIN participants. Recently, DSS has 
come up with some additional GAIN money to do their own contracting. They recently 
issued an RFP in an attempt to get around the fixed-cost contracting dilemma and insure 
adequate training capacity when it is needed. Slowly but surely the county plan is 
unraveling. The new GAIN director is trying to assert greater DSS control over its own 
program and is willing to amend the plan to do it— a process that has alienated those who 
had participated in GAIN planning in the years before she was hired. The PIC can do 
nothing nx>re dian object because, ultimately, it is a DSS program. 

Use of 8-Percent Funds 

The PIC claims that since November 1988 when GAIN was implemented, the 8- 
percent program has been virtually inoperable. Much of the GAIN money has gone 
unspent this year because so few GAIN participants have been referred to the PIC's GAIN 
prognuns. One CBO has gone into tmsteeship. due, in part, to money lost on PIC GAIN 
8-percent contracts. There also seems to be disagreement between the DSS and the PIC 
over what services should be provided with 8-percent funds. The PIC wants to run 
performance-based programs that end in jobs, but DSS sees perfoimance-based contracting 
as unnecessary, especially for programs providing remedial education. The PIC 
combination training programs do not easily fit into the DSS flow chart, which provides for 
discrete services delivered sequentially. 

The PIC is not a major player in the other part of Uic state's 8-percent program (the 
30-pcrcent grants), limiting its role to dissenunation of RFP information to potential 
respondents, signing off on other agencies' applications as being non-duplicative, and 
occasionally being the co-applicant for funds with another service provider. Prcsentiy, 
there arc seven or eight "30-percent" contracts in San Francisco, all of which CBOs 
developed at their own initiative. The CCD has not had its own 8-percent contract in 
several years because no ont on staff has time to write the proposals. (They have no 
money to hire someone to do it.) According to the PIC, large organizations do not apply 
for the money because grants are limited to $50,000 and, therefore, not wortii the effort. 
Nevertheless, the PIC estimates San Francisco is getting more out of this fund in total 
dollars than they could expect to get if it were allocated by formula. 
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Shasta County 



Shasu County is t rural county in Northern California. Its only major city, 
Reddingt has a snudl industrial base of light manufacturing, with service support for the 
area's logging and tourist industries the principal job market in the county. The county is 
overwhelmingly white, with a few native Americans and a growing southeast Asian 
peculation. 

Coordination between service agencies in Shasta County seems to be quite good at 
the present time. Coordination activities include cooperative agreements with the Shasta 
HSD, the ROP, the Shasta CCD, and the local GAIN office. However, these cooidination 
activities have been a fairly recent development over the last couple of years. 

The High School District 

The PIC has a cooperative agreement with the Shasta HSD to run two 
remedial/basic education ''Learning Centers"— one at the PIC office in Redding and one at 
Gateway Shopping Center in the city of Anderson (a few miles south of Redding). 
Teachers at these programs also teach at the two high schools in the area: Shasta High 
School and Anderson High School. The program serves adult and youth dropouts who are 
assisted in obtaining their high school diplomas or GED certificates. The Learning Centers 
use the Plato computer-assisted instruction program. The PIC "shares" ADA with the high 
school district: the PIC bills die high school district for one-half of the ADA for each 
student This appears to be a win/win situation, in which the high schools re-enrolls high 
school dropouts through the PIC, and the PIC receives state revenues through the school 
district to fund its programs. 

The Regional Occupational Program (ROP) 

If a client's basic skills are inadequate for the worlq)lace, they may develop or 
upgrade their job skills at the local ROP. Cooperation between the PIC and the ROP 
started with a conversation between the PIC chair and the ROP directs on an airplane trip 
from Sacramento. The PIC chair mentioned that the SDA was planning to offer a clerical 
skills program at the PIC office because they could not find another open-entry/open-exit 
type of program. The director of die ROP then took the lead in developing such a program 
at the ROP. Now, the PIC guarantees fifteen clerical shidents per semester to the ROP and 
underwrites any losses the ROP might incur in this program (e.g., going over their ''cap" 
because of the JTPA clients and, therefwe, not receiving ADA for those students). 
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Shasta College 

The Shasu County PIC has just recently started sending JTPA clients to the 
community college. The county's GAIN program has a contract with Shasta College to 
conduct job training for welfare clients. In a partnership with Shasta College, the PIC 
administers this contract for the college and assumes all of the grant management 
re^xxifibilities for the funds. 

GAIN in ShasU County 

The GAIN office for the county is just across the street from the PIC and, 
acccxding to the PIC staff, this facilitates good cootununication and coordination between 
GAIN and PIC. This seems to be especially true at the lead staff level. The PIC will 
operate four activities for GAIN in Shasta County: (1) Job Services 0*ob club, job search, 
supervised job search, and unsupervised job search); (2) Vocational Training (at Shasta 
College, ROP, the high schools, or CBOs), (3) OJT; and (4) ninety-day supervised job 
search (after job training). GAIN-relatcd activities at the PIC include OJT "brokering" witii 
local industry on a grant from GAIN; "fast track" renaedial education through the PIC's 
Plato system, with a GED or high school diploma as an outcome; and case management 
services for each GAIN client, including Employability Development Plans (EDPs) that 
cover not only r-mediation but also job skills and employability training. Although GAIN 
clients pose special challenges for die PIC Gack of client motivation and/or basic skills), 
consensus at the PIC was that GAIN in Shasta County was working well so far. 

Overall, coordination between services in Shasta County is good and is improving 
over time. It is not clear, however, diat coordination has been especially good in the past. 
Most of tiiese examples of coordination had been started in the last fev. years. 
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